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Microsoft’s  effort  to 
acquire  Yahoo  turned 
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Data  centers  are 
launching  efforts 
to  control  brief 
shutdowns  that 
can  quickly  drain 
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his  staff  to  hit  the 
slopes  to  learn 
more  about  the  user 
experience,  page  is 
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Why  business  ana¬ 
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a  career  killer,  or  a 
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Jo  Tampas,  systems 
administrator  at  MGM 
Mirage,  and  Mark  Bodner, 
vice  president  of  Tishman 
Construction  Corp. 
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Microsoft 


beating  back  a  cyclops.  easy. 


1.  Fight. 

But  there's  no  shame  in  running.  The  Cyclops  plans  to  kill  you,  tear 
you  to  pieces,  and  eat  you.  Survival  is  job  number  one. 


2.  Drive  him  to  tears. 

Start  chopping  onions,  and  tell  him  it's  for  a  batch  of  your 
award-winning  chili.  He'll  be  too  bleary-eyed  to  fight. 


' 

4.  Use  the  classics. 

A  banana  peel,  strategically  placed,  is  still  hard  to  beat.  Lure  the 
Cyclops  to  his  slippery  doom,  then  run. 


3.  Give  him  an  eye  test. 

Tell  him  he'll  need  a  monocle,  which  you  happen  to  have  in  the 
back  room,  then  simply  slip  out  the  back. 


5.  The  flashlight  gambit 

A  bright  light  shined  into  his  retina  may  blind  him  long  enough  to 
afford  your  escape.  It  might  also  just  make  him  angrier,  so  be  careful. 


6.  Show  a  little  tenderness. 

Maybe  the  Cyclops  is  sensitive  about  his  frankly  odd  looks.  Maybe 
that's  why  he's  so  angry.  Try  a  hug.  , 
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1.  Implement  Microsoft"  Forefront? 

Forefront  makes  defending  your  systems  easier.  It's  a  comprehensive,  simple- 
to-use,  integrated  family  of  products  that  helps  provide  protection  across  your 
client,  server,  and  network  edge.  For  case  studies,  free  trials,  demos,  and  all  the 
latest  moves,  visit  easyeasier.com 

Forefront  is  business  security  software  for  client,  server,  and  the  network  edge. 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 

6  Sprint  and  Clearwire  and  are  lead¬ 
ing  a  venture  to  push  nationwide 
deployment  of  WiMax.  |  AMD 

unveils  plans  to  ship  six-  and  12- 
core  chips  -  but  it’s  still  a  year 
behind  Intel. 

8  Sun  backs  off  its  plan  to  restrict 
certain  MySQL  upgrades  to  paying 
customers.  |  Microsoft  warns 
XP  SP3  users  that  they  won’t  be 
able  to  remove  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  7  or  the  first  beta  of  IE8  if  the 
browsers  are  installed  before  SP3  is. 

10  Departing  SAP  co-CEO  Henning 
Kagermann  ponders  his  legacy 

and  offers  his  thoughts  about  his 
successor,  Leo  Apotheker,  in  an 
interview  at  SAP’s  Sapphire  user 
conference. 

■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 

11  Where  Does 
Microsoft  Go 
Now?  Its  bid  to  buy 
Yahoo  hit  a  dead 
end.  Now  Microsoft 
has  $26  billion  in 
cash  burning  a  hole 
in  its  pocket  -  but  it 
isn’t  lacking  options 
for  how  to  spend  it. 

16  Multiple  Short  Outages  Can 
Add  Up  to  Major  Problems.  IT  is 

finally  paying  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  preventing  or  quickly  recover¬ 
ing  from  brief  data  center  shutdowns. 

■  OPINION 

4  Editor’s  Note:  Don  Tennant 
sees  evidence  that  today’s  young 
people  have  new  priorities,  expecta¬ 
tions  and  values  that  are  already 
changing  the  world. 

22  Michael  H.  Hugos  argues  that 
business  analysts  are  inadequate  for 
the  challenges  of  today’s  business 

world. 

35  Bart  Perkins  has  noticed  that 
a  mission  statement  can  galvanize 
employees  or  confuse  them.  Which 
type  does  your  company  have? 

48  aitfcly  Speaking:  Frank 
Hayes  says  an  IT  stunt  can  be 
splashy,  flashy  and  really  worthwhile 
-  but  only  if  everything  goes  off 
exactly 'he  way  it’s  supposed  to. 
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BREAKING  NEWS  AT  COMPUTERWORLD.COM 


■  FEATURES 


24  Viva  Las  Vegas! 


COVER  STORY:  MGM  Mirage’s  $8  billion  CityCenter  in 
Las  Vegas  may  be  the  largest  private  development  in  U.S. 
history.  So  decision-makers  like  Mark  Bodner  (pictured 
with  sysadmin  Jo  Tampas)  must  have  picked  a  proven 
project  management  tool,  right?  Wrong.  They  rolled  the 
dice  on  a  little-known  hosted  system  -  and  so  far,  the 
SaaS  setup  looks  like  a  winner. 


What  can  you  learn  by 
working  on  an  IT  help 
desk?  Business  proc¬ 
esses,  people  skills  and  any 
number  of  IT  specialties 
-  or  none  of  the  above.  It’s 
all  what  you  make  of  it,  but 
don’t  get  too  comfy  there. 


28  A  Help 
Desk  Job: 
Dead  End  or 
Launching 
Pad? 


32  Pay  as  You  Go 

BEST  IN  CLASS:  Tridel  Corp.  busts  through  piles  of  in¬ 
voices  with  pro  forma  payments  issued  once  a  month. 


COVER:  PHOTO  BY  OPULENCE  STUDIOS/LEVI  ELLYSON 
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M  DEPARTMENTS 

17  On  the  Mark:  Mark  Hall  hears 
about  a  way  to  get  a  handle  on  all 
those  IP  addresses  floating  around 
your  company. 


18  The  Grill:  Paul  Major,  CIO  at 
The  Aspen  Skiing  Co.,  talks  about 
reorganizing  business  processes  to 
renew  the  spirit,  making  pizza  in  a 
pinch  and  schussing  on  the  job. 

30  QUA:  Revenge  of  the  Gam¬ 
ers!  World  of  Warcraft  looks  more 
like  the  business  environment  of  the 
future  than  you  might  think,  says 
Stanford  University’s  Byron  Reeves. 
He  explains  how  it  may  be  honing 
tomorrow’s  leaders. 

34  Security  Manager’s 
Journal:  Getting  the  Best 
From  an  Audit.  Don’t  fear  the  au¬ 
dit,  says  C.J.  Kelly.  Learn  from  it.  The 
important  thing  is  that  systems  are 
more  secure  in  the  end. 

36  Career  Watch:  Preparing 
inner-city  youth  for  IT  careers;  and 
Americans  are  paying  the  price  for 
working  more  and  sleeping  less. 

38  Shark  Tank:  A  Web  site 
built  using  agile  programming 
isn’t  that  agile  when  it 
comes  to  creating 
passwords. 

■  ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
Online  Chatter  5 

Company  Index  38 


SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc  .product 


Proven  Success 

SAS  and  Lilly 


“With  SAS*  software,  we  can  focus  on  regulatory  compliance 
today  -  while  moving  healthcare  forward  for  tomorrow.” 


Michael  C.  Heim 

Vice  President,  Information  Technology,  and  Chief  Information  Officer 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company 


THE 
POWER 
TO  KNOW 


Find  out  how 

www.sas.com/breakthroughs 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 


n  Tenn 


Changing  t 


t 


T  AN  IT  conference  in  St.  Louis  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  an  IBM  executive  gave  a  presentation  in  which 
she  made  an  intriguing  observation  about  people 
in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties. 


? 

“They  want  to  change 
!  the  world,”  she  said, 
i  “They’re  not  as  much  inter- 

I 

j  ested  m  ‘I’m  going  to  make 
|  a  whole  lot  of  money.’  Most 
’  of  them  want  to  make  a 
i  difference.  And  we  as  IT 

*  professionals  can  show 
;  them  how  IT  can  help 

J  them  change  the  world.” 

Hold  that  thought. 

Four  days  earlier,  a  col- 

i  lege  softball  game  was 

| 

j  under  way  in  Ellensburg, 

|  Wash.,  where  the  Central 
|  Washington  University 
!  Wildcats  were  hosting  the 

•  Western  Oregon  Univer- 

;  sity  Wolves.  Western  Ore¬ 
gon  senior  Sara  Tucholsky 
brought  her  teammates  to 
their  feet  when,  in  the  top 
of  the  second  inning,  she 
hit  the  first  home  run  of 
her  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  careers. 

When  Tucholsky 
rounded  first  base,  she 
realized  she’d  missed  the 
bag,  so  she  turned  back  to 
touch  it.  In  the  process,  she 
injured  her  right  knee  so 
severely  that  she  collapsed 
to  the  ground  and  was 
practically  unable  to  move. 
Since  Tucholsky  would 
be  called  out  if  any  of  her 
teammates  touched  her, 
the  Western  Oregon  coach 
appeared  to  have  no  option 


but  to  send  in  a  pinch  run¬ 
ner,  which  would  nullify 
the  homer  and  cause  the 
hit  to  be  scored  as  a  single. 

That’s  when  Central 
Washington  first  base- 
man  Mallory  Holtman 
spoke  up.  She  asked  if  she 
and  her  teammates  could 
help  Tucholsky  around 
the  bases.  The  umpires 
said  there  was  no  rule  in 
the  books  to  prohibit  it, 
so  Holtman  and  Central 
Washington  shortstop  Liz 
Wallace  picked  Tucholsky 
up  and  carried  her  around 
the  bases,  enabling  her  to 
touch  each  bag  and  home 
plate  with  her  good  leg. 

It  was  a  three-run  homer, 
and  Western  Oregon  went 
on  to  win  the  game,  4-2. 

And  it  wasn’t  just  any 
game.  It  was  an  NCAA 
Division  II  playoff  game, 
and  Central  Washington 
desperately  needed  a  win 
after  falling  two  games 
behind  Western  Oregon. 
But  that’s  not  what  mat¬ 
tered  most  to  Holtman 

H  Young  people 
aren’t  waiting  for 
us  to  show  them; 
they’re  already 
changing  the  world. 


and  her  teammates.  What 
mattered  most  to  them  was 
that  their  opponent  got  the 
home  run  she  deserved. 

That’s  the  story  that 
popped  into  my  mind 
when  the  IBM  executive 
—  Catherine  Lasser,  vice 
president  of  industry  solu¬ 
tions  and  emerging  busi¬ 
ness  at  IBM  Research  — 
spoke  of  how  established 
professionals  can  show 
our  young  people  how  to 
change  the  world. 

I  had  to  smile.  The  fact 
is,  our  young  people  aren’t 
waiting  for  us  to  show 
them.  They  have  differ¬ 
ent  priorities,  different 
expectations  and  different 
values  that  are  already 
changing  the  world.  It’s 
more  helpful  to  recognize 
that  the  generation  holding 
most  corporate  leadership 
positions  today  has  a  lot 
to  learn  from  the  fresh 
concepts  that  are  being  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  generation 
that’s  now  entering  the 
workforce.  The  reason  is 
simple:  Those  are  the  con¬ 
cepts  that  will  serve  as  the 
truest  agents  of  change. 

But  Lasser  did  provide 
some  valuable  insights, 
especially  when  she  spoke 
of  the  work  IBM  is  do¬ 
ing  to  study  how  popular 


multiplayer  online  games 
like  World  of  Warcraft  can  \ 

help  advance  the  goals  of 
corporate  IT. 

“What’s  interesting,” 

Lasser  said  of  the  gaming 
phenomenon,  “is  that  lead-  \ 
ers  emerge.”  j 

I  was  reminded  of  that 
observation  when  I  read 

$ 

Kathleen  Melymuka’s 
interview  with  Harvard 
Business  Review  author 
Byron  Reeves  in  this 

I 

week’s  print  issue  (page 
30).  Reeves,  co-founder  of 
a  company  called  Serios- 
ity  that  develops  enter¬ 
prise  software  inspired 
by  games  like  World  of 
Warcraft,  spoke  about  a 
Seriosity  study  that  was 
commissioned  by  IBM. 
Entirely  coincidentally,  the  ! 
findings  helped  explain 
Lasser’s  point. 

“The  most  interesting 
[conclusion]  is  that  leader¬ 
ship  in  these  games  has 
less  to  do  with  the  special 
qualities  of  the  person  do¬ 
ing  the  leading  than  with 
the  environment  itself,” 

Reeves  said.  “A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  leaders  when 
there’s  an  environment 
that’s  conducive  to  making  j 
it  happen.” 

Perhaps  we  should  just 
concentrate  on  providing 
the  right  environment  and 
let  young  leaders  like  Holt-  j 
man  take  it  from  there.  ■ 

Don  Tennant  is  editorial 
director  of  Computerworld  ! 
and  InfoWorld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld. 
com/tennant. 
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■  ONLINE  CHATTER 


RESPONSES  TO: 

Agile  Reality 

April  28, 2008 

Is  agile  programming  an  approach 
or  a  sales  pitch?  How  many  con¬ 
sultants  are  banging  on  corporate 
doors  offering  to  teach  this  latest  in¬ 
carnation  of  what  Cliff  Stoll  so  aptly 
labeled  “Silicon  Snake  Oil”? 

It’s  a  cycle  that  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  for  the  consulting  industry. 
Every  time  the  previous  iteration 
of  “how  to  get  programming  done 
without  actually  hiring  a  program¬ 
mer”  fails,  along  comes  a  “new” 
method,  language,  automation  tool, 
etc.,  that  will  solve  all  your  prob¬ 
lems,  deliver  perfect  programs, 
make  your  users  twice  as  produc¬ 
tive,  eliminate  those  pesky  IT  guys 
and  double  executive  bonuses. 

■  Submitted  by:  Jerry  Masters 

Some  naive  assumptions  are  being 
made  here.  The  most  important  is 
that  the  customer  knows  what  he 
needs.  All  developers  know  better, 
and  that’s  why  we  have  elaborate 
spec  writing,  contract  negotiating, 
and  the  rest  of  the  expensive  and 
time-consuming  precoding  ritual. 
While  you  could  avoid  a  lot  of  up¬ 


front  delay  by  adopting  a  “work  it 
out  as  you  go”  relationship  between 
developer  and  customer,  you  would 
relinquish  all  control  over  ter¬ 
ritorial  battles,  rear-end  covering, 
blame-placing  and  all  of  the  com¬ 
munication  problems  within  the 
customer’s  organization.  Non-agile 
programming  has  had  considerable 
success  at  isolating  these  kinds  of 
problems  before  coding. 

■  Submitted  by:  rich97 

Just  because  a  customer  runs  a  busi¬ 
ness  doesn’t  mean  he  has  a  business 
process.  A  good  percentage  of  busi¬ 
nesses  survive  because  employees 
scribble  notes  on  the  forms  when 
the  forms  themselves  aren’t  suf¬ 
ficient  to  capture  the  data.  Convert 
the  forms  to  computerized  ones 
where  the  employees  can’t  scribble 
notes,  and  the  computerized  system 
will  be  rejected  as  a  failure.  But 
where  was  the  actual  failure?  Both 
in  the  lack  of  functional  process  and 
the  inability  to  articulate  its  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

■  Submitted  by:  Steve  Simmons 

JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You,  too,  can 
comment  directly  on  our  stories, 
at  computerworld.com. 


Opinion:  Malware  vs. 
Anti-Malware,  20 
Years  into  the  Fray 

Nearly  20  years  after  the  very 
first  Internet  worm,  Steven  J. 
Vaughan-Nichols  takes  stock  of  the 
malware/anti-malware  landscape 
and  spotlights  how  the  two  sides  are 
approaching  the  battle. 


Review:  Four  Online 
Databases  Let  You  Structure 
And  Share  Your  Data 

If  you  want  to  create  a  solid  relational  data¬ 
base  that  includes  the  ability  to  easily  share 
data  and  collaborate,  you  might  want  to 
try  one  of  these  four  Web-based  database 
services. 


Top  How-to  Tech  VidfirtC 
That  Won’t  Cost  Yoi 

If  you  watch  these  videos,  you  can  get  ups 
on  everything  from  enabling  wire 
less  securitu 
calculator. 

Leopard 
Months:  Does  It 
Live  Up  to  the 
Early  Hype? 

In  the  six  months  since 
Mac  OS  X  10.5  Leopard  was 
released,  Apple  has  updated  it  twice 
released  numerous  code  tweaks  and  bug 
fixes,  and  turned  an  already  full-featured  op 
erating  system  into  a  mature  platform,  says 
Michael  DeAgonia. 
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WIRELESS 

Many  Hands  May  Threaten 
Sprint-Clearwire  Venture 


SPRINT  NEXTEL  Corp., 
Clearwire  Corp.  and 
five  other  firms  last 
week  announced  plans  to 
create  a  $14.5  billion  joint 
venture  that  would  develop 
a  national  WiMax  network. 

Sprint  had  been  desper¬ 
ately  seeking  investors  to 
help  fund  a  multibillion- 
dollar  buildout  of  its  WiMax 
networks.  The  company  had 
started  building  trial  WiMax 
systems  in  Chicago  and 
Washington  earlier  this  year. 

“This  has  been  a  complex 
puzzle  to  solve,”  said  Sprint 
CEO  Dan  Hesse  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  call  announcing  the 
deal.  He  said  Sprint  and 
Clearwire  are  a  “natural  fit” 


and  have  the  ability  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  national  footprint  of 
fast  WiMax  connections. 

He  added  that  the  part¬ 
nership  could  help  WiMax 
technology  reach  120  mil¬ 
lion  to  140  million  people  by 
the  end  of  2010. 

The  joint  venture,  called 
Clearwire,  includes  a  com¬ 
bined  $3.2  billion  in  funding 
from  minority  stakehold¬ 
ers  Intel,  Comcast,  Time 
Warner  Cable,  Google  and 
Bright  House  Networks. 

Sprint  will  own  51%  of  the 
venture  and  contribute  its 
2.5-GHz  high-speed  wire¬ 
less  WiMax  network,  known 
as  Xohm.  Sprint  values  its 
contribution  at  $7.4  billion. 


THE  WEEK  AHEAD 

MONDAY:  Digg  officials  hold  the  second  in  an  ongoing 
series  of  online  “town  hall”  meetings  set  up  to  discuss  vari¬ 
ous  issues  with  users  of  the  news  aggregation  Web  site. 

TUESDAY:  Microsoft  plans  to  release  four  software  up¬ 
dates,  three  of  them  rated  “critical,”  as  part  of  its  monthly 
Patch  Tuesday  batch  of  security  fixes. 

THURSDAY:  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  is  scheduled  to  issue 
its  report  on  first-quarter  e-commerce  sales. 


Clearwire  will  supply  its 
WiMax  expertise  and  spec¬ 
trum,  which  the  companies 
value  at  $3.9  billion. 

The  deal  is  expected  to 
close  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Industry  analysts  said 
the  number  of  major  com¬ 
panies  involved  is  a  danger 
sign.  Such  joint  efforts  in 
the  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry  are  notoriously  dif¬ 
ficult  to  manage  and  often 
collapse  under  the  weight 
of  the  enormous  stakes  and 
the  egos  of  the  players  in¬ 
volved. 

“Joint  ventures  often 
have  too  many  cooks  in  the 
kitchen,”  said  Jack  Gold,  an 
analyst  at  J.Gold  Associates 
LLC.  “This  one  will  only 
work  if  the  Clearwire  folks 
are  given  autonomy  to  make 
the  decisions  they  need  to 
make  without  undue  sec¬ 
ond-guessing  and  meddling 
from  the  partners.” 

The  new  company  will 
be  headed  by  current  Clear¬ 
wire  CEO  Dan  Wolff.  The 
company’s  founder,  wireless 
pioneer  Craig  McCaw,  will 
be  chairman. 

Sprint  and  Clearwire  ex¬ 
ecutives  offered  few  details 
about  the  cost  or  speed  of 
the  planned  WiMax  ser¬ 
vice,  but  Wolff  said  that  his 
company’s  new  network  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  achieved 
more  than  6Mbit/sec.  down¬ 
link  speeds  and  more  than 
2Mbit/sec.  uplink  speeds. 

—  Matt  Hamblen 


HARDWARE 

AMD’s  New 
Multicore 
Plan  Still 
Trails  Intel’s 


Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc. 
last  week  announced  that  it 
plans  to  release  a  six-core 
chip  next  year  and  a  12-core 
chip  in  2010. 

The  updated  road  map  puts 
the  struggling  chip  maker 
about  a  year  behind  rival 
Intel  Corp.  in  the  race  to  ship 
a  six-core  chip. 
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[AMD]  1 
needs to 

pick  up  the  pace. 

It  boils  down  to 
being  365  days 
late  and  many, 
many  dollars 
short  in  terms  of 
margin. 


ANALYST.  GABRIEL 
CONSULTING  GROUP  INC. 
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The  AMD  six-core  proces¬ 
sor,  code-named  Istanbul, 
will  ship  in  the  second  half 
of  2009,  said  Randy  Allen, 
general  manager  of  AMD’s 
server  and  workstation  divi¬ 
sion.  Intel  plans  to  release  its 
first  six-core  chip  this  year. 

“[AMD]  needs  to  pick  up 
the  pace,”  said  Dan  Olds,  an 
analyst  at  Gabriel  Consulting 
Group  Inc.  “It  boils  down 
to  being  365  days  late  and 
many,  many  dollars  short  in 
terms  of  margin.” 


-  SHARON  6AUDIN 
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Your  networks  work  together.  So  your  business 
works  better.  That's  the  beauty  of  convergence. 


Cisco®  Catalyst  Express  520-24LC 

•  Wire-speed  Fast  Ethernet  and  Gigabit  Ethernet  connectivity 

•  Quality-of-service  intelligence  to  prioritize  delay-sensitive  traffic 

•  Robust  integrated  security  to  protect  management  traffic 

•  Power  over  Ethernet  on  four  of  the  10/100BASE-T  ports 


Gold 

Certified 


$84299 

CDW 1322156 


Cisco®  IP  Phone  7941 G 

•  Two  programmable  backlit  line/feature  buttons  and  four 
interactive  soft  keys 

•  Audio  controls  for  high-quality  duplex  speakerphone, 
handset  and  headset 

•  Built-in  headset  port  and  an  integrated  Ethernet  switch 

Call  CDW  for  pricing 

CDW  918815 


Cisco®  IP  Phone  7961G-GE 

•  Full-featured,  enhanced  manager  IP  phone 

•  Six  programmable  backlit  line/feature  buttons  and 
four  interactive  soft  keys 

•  Audio  controls  for  high-quality  duplex  speakerphone, 
handset  and  headset 


Cortlttod 


Call  CDW  for  pricing 

CDW  918776 


We're  there  with  the  convergence  solutions  you  need. 

Use  your  data  network  for  voice.  For  video.  For  information  streaming.  That's  just  the  beginning  of  what 
convergence  can  do  for  your  company.  CDW  has  everything  to  guide  you  through  the  process.  We  give 
you  a  personal  account  manager  who  knows  your  business  and  your  needs.  And  technology  specialists 
who  can  create  your  ideal  convergence  solution.  Then,  we  custom  configure  all  your  technology  to  your 
specifications.  So  call  CDW  today,  we'll  help  it  all  come  together. 

CDW.com  |  800.399.4CDW 
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Offer  subject  to  CDW's  standard  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  available  at  CDW.com.  ©2008  CDW  Corporation 


The  Right  Technology.  Right  Away. 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


SOFTWARE 

Sun  Changes  Course  on 
Plan  for  MySQL  Add-ons 


OFFICIALS  AT  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc. 
said  last  week  that 
the  company  is  dropping  a 
controversial  plan  to  release 
some  upcoming  data-backup 
features  —  and  potentially 
their  source  code  —  only 
to  paying  users  of  its  open- 
source  MySQL  database. 

But  Sun,  which  bought 
MySQL  AB  in  February  for 
$1  billion,  isn’t  closing  the 
door  on  the  idea  of  limit¬ 
ing  other  database  features 
to  paying  customers  in  the 
future,  according  to  a  blog 
post  by  Kaj  Arno,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  community  relations 
for  the  MySQL  software. 

“To  financially  support 
MySQL’s  free  and  open- 
source  platform,  we  have  a 
business  model  which  al¬ 
lows  both  community  and 
commercial  add-ons,  and 
we  remain  committed  to  it,” 
Arno  wrote.  “We  believe  the 
model  to  be  useful  for  both 
those  who  spend  money  to 
save  time,  and  those  who 
spend  time  to  save  money.” 

Under  Sun’s  original  plan, 
only  users  with  MySQL 


Enterprise  contracts  would 
have  had  access  to  data  en¬ 
cryption  and  compression 
add-ons  being  developed  for 
MySQL  6.0.  But  when  that 
scheme  was  disclosed  last 
month,  it  incited  an  online 
revolt  among  users  of  the 
free  MySQL  Community 
edition,  who  greatly  out¬ 
number  their  paying  coun¬ 
terparts. 

Marten  Mickos,  MySQL’s 
former  CEO  and  now  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  Sun’s 
database  group,  announced 
the  change  of  heart  on  the 
add-ons  during  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  last  Monday  at  the 
CommunityOne  conference, 


which  was  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  conjunction  with 
Sun’s  JavaOne  show. 

The  decision  to  back 
off  from  the  original  plan 
wasn’t  totally  unexpected. 

In  various  online  posts  af¬ 
ter  the  brouhaha  erupted, 
Mickos  said  that  Sun  had  yet 
to  decide  whether  it  would 
release  the  source  code  for 
the  backup  add-ons  under  a 
commercial  or  open-source 
license. 

The  core  online  backup 
capabilities  coming  in 
MySQL  6.0  were  scheduled 
to  be  made  available  to  both 
groups  of  users  all  along. 

Arno  said  in  his  blog  post 
last  week  that  limiting  the 
backup  add-ons  to  MySQL 
Enterprise  users  was  part 
of  MySQL  AB’s  strategy  to 
boost  revenues  if  it  stayed 
independent  and  went 
public.  But  the  restrictions 
“made  less  sense”  after 
Sun’s  acquisition,  he  added. 

Nonetheless,  Arno  said 
that  Sun  will  “continue  ex¬ 
perimenting”  with  what  it 
offers  to  all  MySQL  users 
and  what  it  makes  available 
on  a  commercial  basis  only. 
“We  want  MySQL  to  be  the 
most  popular  database  for 
both  paying  and  nonpaying 
users,”  he  wrote. 

—  Eric  Lai 


Short 

Takes 

Pittsburgh-based  IT 
consultancy  IGate  Mas- 
tech  Inc,  has  agreed  to 
pay  $45,000  in  fines  to 
settle  complaints  that  it 
discriminated  against  U.S. 
citizens  when  it  placed 
help-wanted  ads  seeking 
H-1B  visa  holders,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice. 

Facebooklnc.  has 

reached  an  agreement 
with  49  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to 
implement  new  safety 
measures  and  refine 
existing  ones  that  protect 
children  against  sexual 
predators. 

Chip  makers  Intel  Corp., 
Samsung  Electronics  Co. 
and  Taiwan  Semiconduc¬ 
tor  Manufacturing  Co. 

agreed  to  collaborate  in 
efforts  to  ease  a  move 
from  300mm  wafers  to 
450mm  wafers  by  2014. 
The  technology  will  make 
it  possible  to  significantly 
increase  chip  production. 

Borland  Software  Corp. 

has  agreed  to  sell  its  Code- 
Gear  development  tools 
unit  to  Ei 

oologies  Inc.  for  $30  mil¬ 
lion.  The  deal  is  expected 
to  close  by  June  30. 


OPERATING  SYSTEMS 


XP  SP3  Users  Face  Limits 
On  Removing  IE7  From  PCs 


MICROSOFT  CORP,  last 
week  warned  users 
who  update  their  PCs 
to  Windows  XP  Ser¬ 
vice  Pack  3  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to 
downgrade  from  internet 
Explorer  7  to  IE8  without  first 
uninstalling  SP3. 

Jane  Maliouta,  an  IE  program 
manager,  said  in  a  blog  post 


that  once  XPSP3  is 
installed  on  a  system 
already  running  IE7, 
th®  ®Pti°n  for  removinc 
the  browser  in  the  Win¬ 
dows  control  panel  will  be 
automatically  grayed  out. 

SP3  includes  new  versions 
of  IE6’s  files,  but  removing  an 
existing  IE7  installation  would 
revert  PCs  to  a  backed-up  re¬ 


lease  of  IE6  with  pre-SP3  hies, 
Maliouta  said.  Users  would 
then  be  left  with  a  “mixed  hie 
state”  in  Windows  that  is  prone 
to  bugs  and  isn’t  supported  by 
Microsoft,  she  added. 

For  the  same  reason,  users 
won’t  be  able  to  uninstall  the 
first  beta  release  of  the  upcom¬ 
ing  IE8  if  it’s  already  in  place 
before  their  PCs  are  upgraded 
to  XP  SP3. 

Users  who  want  to  retain  the 
ability  to  remove  either  IE7  or 
IE8  Beta  1  should  uninstall  them 


before  upgrading  to  SP3,  then 
reinstall  the  browsers.  The 
mixed-file  problem  doesn’t  occur 
when  that  is  done,  Maliouta  said. 

Microsoft  released  IE7  in 
2006.  It  was  the  first  major 
update  to  Internet  Explorer 
since  IE6,  which  was  released  in 
2001,  and  it  remains  Microsoft’s 
most  popular  browser  among 
businesses.  According  to  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.,  only  30% 
of  corporate  users  had  switched 
to  IE7  by  the  end  of  last  year. 

-  GREGG  KEIZER 
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MICROSOFT  SYSTEM 


Microsoft*  System  Center  is  a  family  of 
IT  management  solutions  (including  Operations 
Manager  and  Systems  Management  Server) 
designed  to  help  you  manage  your  mission- 
critical  enterprise  systems  and  applications. 

Nissan  manages  56,500  PCs  on  three  continents 
with  System  Center.  That's  big.  See  Nissan  and 
other  case  studies  at  DesignedForBig.com 


Microsoft 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


By  John  Klossner 


Henning  Kagermann 

Outgoing  SAP  head  says 
co-CEOs  are  good  fit 
i  -  outside  the  U.S. 


ORLANDO 

SAP  AG  co-CEO  Henning 
Kagermann,  who  is  entering 
his  last  year  on  the  job,  took 
center  stage  at  the  company’s 
Sapphire  user  conference 
here  last  week.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  IDG  News 
Service,  he  reflected  on  his 
career,  his  successor  and  the 
departure  of  former  execu¬ 
tive  Shai  Agassi. 

What  kind  of  advice  are  you 
giving  your  successor,  co-CEO 
Leo  Apotheker?  I  don’t  give 
him  advice.  We’re  pretty 
much  aligned.  The  transi¬ 
tion  —  that’s  why  we  had  a 
year  as  co-CEOs.  I  can  hand 
over  responsibilities  slowly, 
and  he  can  get  used  to  it. 

Can  the  co-CEO  concept  work 
in  the  U.S.  tech  sector,  with 
strong  personalities  like  Larry 
Ellison  and  Steve  Ballmer?  I 

don’t  think  so.  Whenever 
you  speak  to  CEOs  [in]  the 
U.S.,  they  are  surprised 
at  what  we  are  doing.  For 
SAP,  it’s  not  exceptional.  I 
was  co-CEO  with  [SAP  co¬ 
founder]  Hasso  Plattner  for 
five  years.  People  feel  it’s 
a  more  continuous  succes¬ 
sion.  It’s  not  “A  new  man  is 
coming.” 

Speaking  of  strong  person¬ 
alities,  has  SAP  missed  Shai 
Agassi,  who  was  seen  as  a 
potential  successor  before 
leaving  his  post  as  president 
of  SAP’s  product  and  technol¬ 
ogy  group  in  2007?  I  cannot 
say.  We  have  to  respect 
decisions.  If  you  look  at 
the  bench  strength  of  SAP, 
it’s  pretty  large.  I  always 


say,  “There’s  nobody  who 
cannot  be  replaced  within 
SAP.” 

8 

8 

What  do  you  see  as  your  major 
accomplishments?  We  start¬ 
ed  in  2002  in  a  very  tough 
environment  [and  have] 
come  back  to  double-digit 
growth  and  market-share 
gains.  We  [have  recently 
acquired  Business  Objects] 

—  the  largest  acquisition 
SAP  has  ever  done. 

As  I  leave,  SAP  is  in  a 
good  position  to  grow  into 
new  areas  and  has  a  good 
product  portfolio  for  the 
next  five  to  10  years. 

— Chris  Kanaracus,  \ 
IDG  News  Service  * 


Global . 
Dispatches 

Microsoft  Builds 
S280M  Campus 

BEIJING  -  Microsoft  Corp. 
last  week  broke  ground  on  a 
new  research  and  development 
campus  here  and  announced 
that  it  plans  to  double  its  Chi¬ 
nese  research  staff  of  1,500 
over  an  undisclosed  period. 

The  new  $280  million  (U.S.) 
Microsoft  China  R&D  Campus 
will  include  two  buildings 
equipped  with  environmentally 
friendly  features,  such  as  solar 
water  heaters  and  sensors  that 
turn  off  the  lights  when  a  room 
is  not  in  use,  the  company  said. 

The  campus  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  2010,  Micro¬ 
soft  said. 

Sumner  Lemon, 

IDG  News  Service 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


Three  Hewlett-Packard 

Co.  user  groups  said  they 
have  formally  merged  into 
a  single  organization  called 
Connect.  The  user  groups 
-  Encompass,  ITUG  and  HP- 
Interex  EMEA  -  announced 
the  merger  plan  in  February. 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  and 

the  OpenSolaris  project 


officially  released  the  open- 
source  version  of  Sun’s  So¬ 
laris  operating  system. 

17  YEARS  AGO:  AT&T  Corp. 
announced  that  it  had 
agreed  to  buy  NCR  Corp. 
for  $7.4  billion.  The  merger 
was  undone  six  years  later, 
when  NCR  was  spun  off 
again. 


Telstra  Awarded 
Australian  Pact 

CANBERRA,  AUSTRALIA  - 

The  Australian  Department 
of  Defence  has  awarded  a  six- 
year,  $162  million  Australian 
($153  million  U.S.)  contract  to 
Telstra  Corp.  for  telecommuni¬ 
cation  services. 

Greg  Combet,  parliamentary 
secretary  for  defense  procure¬ 
ment,  said  the  contract  calls 
for  Melbourne-based  Telstra 
to  provide  mobile  phones  and 
fixed-line  voice,  fixed-line  data 
and  broadband  services  to 
agency  personnel. 

Combet  said  that  outsourc¬ 
ing  the  services  will  result 
in  annual  savings  of  more 
than  $13  million  Australian 
($12.2  million  U.S.) 

The  Australian  Customs 
Service  in  Canberra  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  awarded 
a  $23  million  Australian 
($21.6  million  U.S.)  contract 


to  Telstra  unit  Kaz  Group  Pty. 
to  support  and  maintain  its 
applications.  Sydney-based 
Kaz  replaces  Plano,  Texas- 
based  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  as  the  agency’s  services 
provider. 

Sandra  Rossi, 
Computerworld  Australia 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  Hong  Kong  Judiciary  last 
week  said  it  has  awarded  a 
five-year  outsourcing  contract 
to  Unisys  Corp.  Under  the 
contract,  Unisys  will  provide 
ongoing  application  support 
and  maintenance,  network 
infrastructure,  office  automa¬ 
tion  and  other  IT  services.  The 
value  of  the  pact  was 
not  disclosed. 


m 

Introducing  SunGard  Advanced  Recovery5"1 
Unparalleled  Information  Availability 
Now  When  You  Need  It  Most. 


High  availability  is  a  tough  job  and 
you’ve  got  to  deliver.  No  excuses. 

Keeping  people  and  information  connected 
so  the  business  doesn't  miss  a  beat  is  a  bit 
like  working  on  a  locomotive  while  it’s  moving 
down  the  track.  Whatever  the  obstacles,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them,  you've  got  to  stay  up 
and  running. 

It’s  hard  enough  to  make  the  extraordinary 
happen  when  the  ordinary  day-to-day 
production  and  business  priorities  can 
overwhelm  the  most  seasoned  IT  department. 
Staff  and  resource  needs  outstrip  constrained 
budgets.  Downtime  objectives  continue 
to  shrink.  Over-stretched  staffs  strain  to 
meet  business  production  needs.  Look  to 
SunGard  for  advanced  solutions  to  all  of  these 
challenges. 

AdvancedRecoverySM  bundles  the  best 
technology,  processes,  facilities,  and 
know-how  so  you  don’t  have  to. 

AdvancedRecoverySM  services  bring  advanced 
recovery,  replication,  and  work  group 
environments  to  you  with  economies  of  scale 
that  can  result  in  a  reduced  Total  Cost  of 
Ownership.  That  can  give  you  some  new¬ 
found  freedoms,  such  as  not  investing  in, 
building,  and  maintaining  a  redundant  data 
center  yourself;  not  yielding  full  control  of 
your  IT  environment  to  a  third  party;  and  not 
standardizing  to  a  single  required  platform. 

AdvancedRecoverySM  offers  a  suite  of 
state-of-the-art  solutions:  Vaulting,  Server 
Replication,  and  Storage  Replication.  With 
these  solutions,  you  can  worry  less  and  enjoy 
automated  backup  and  quicker  recovery, 
meet  or  beat  your  RTO  and  RPO  objectives 
and  run  your  critical  applications  in  the  event 
of  a  disaster. 

SunGard’s  end-to-end  planning  and 
implementation  and  customized  solutions 
help  you  achieve  higher  levels  of  uptime  and 
flexibility.  With  SunGard,  you’re  always  in 
control— you  determine  and  pay  only  for  the 
level  of  information  availability  you  need. 


AdvancedRecoverySM: 

A  Safety  Valve  for  IT  Pressures 

No  IT  Director  wants  that  dreaded  2  a.m.  call. 

You  know  the  one  that  says  the  server  is  fried,  the 
data  center  is  floating  in  three  feet  of  water,  or 
the  power  is  down  and  out  for  the  count. 

There’s  no  getting  around  it:  you  and  your 
disaster  recovery  plan  will  be  put  to  the  test. 

It’s  just  a  matter  of  time  and  unforeseen  events. 
You  can’t  just  hope  that  your  plan,  processes, 
infrastructure,  and  people  will  save  the  day. 
Business  continuity  is  not  built  on  hope. 

Meeting  your  ever-tighter  Recovery  Time  and 
Recovery  Point  Objectives  (RTO  and  RPO)  during 
tests  requires  a  vetted  plan  and  robust  tools  and 
processes.  So  you  can  sleep  nights  and  so  you 
can  hit  the  ground  running  during  an  unplanned 
outage. 

Many  vendors  say  they  have  all  the 
answers,  but  how  many  have  the  total 
solution?  Truly. 

Other  Disaster  Recovery  companies, 
outsourcers,  and  vendors  may  have  some  of 
the  pieces,  such  as  recovery  sites,  network 
solutions,  disk  storage,  end  user,  mobile  data 
center  space  or  whatever,  but  they  can’t  handle 
all  your  needs.  SunGard  can. 

SunGard  helps  you  achieve  continuous  or  nearly- 
continuous  availability  using  our  over-engineered 
infrastructure.  Based  on  a  robust,  protocol- 
independent  network,  hardened  facilities, 
redundant  power  systems,  and  advanced 
technologies,  our  infrastructure  provides  levels 
of  resiliency,  redundancy,  and  reliability  that  are 
hard  to  find  elsewhere. 

Our  track  record  speaks  for  us.  SunGard  has 
delivered  a  100%  successful  recovery  rate  over 
more  than  2,100  events,  spanning  nearly  30  years 
of  experience.  SunGard’s  new  AdvancedRecoverySM 
solutions  take  recovery  to  the  next  level,  providing 
even  greater  control  over  your  recovery  time- 
frames,  locations,  and  data  points. 
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Advanced  Thinking  from  SunGard 


How  AdvancedRecoverySM  helps  keep  information  available, 
employees  productive,  and  customers  happy. 

SunGard  AdvancedRecoverySM  is  the  new  standard  for  systems  and  networks  that  are 
“always-on”,  for  applications  and  data  that  are  “always-available”,  and  for  end  users 
who  are  “always-connected.” 


Automated  Backup  and  Quicker 
Recovery  with  Vaulting. 

AdvancedRecovery 5"  with  Vaulting  provides 
on-line  data  backup  using  a  secure  Internet 
connection  to  transfer  data  directly  to  a 
SunGard  disk-based,  electronic  vaulting 
location.  Vaulting  provides  scheduled, 
automated  backup  to  a  secure  Tier  4  SunGard 
Data  Center,  cutting  back  your  reliance  on  tape- 
based  back-up  and  recovery.  SunGard  can  also 
provide  a  safe,  off-site  location  for  employees 
to  utilize  the  data  in  the  event  your  facilities 
are  unavailable. 

Meet  or  beat  your  RTQ  and  RPO 
objectives.  Worry  less  with  Server 
Replication. 

If  you  have  SunGard  AdvancedRecovery5" 
with  Server  Replication,  then  you  have  a 
safe,  off-site  location  to  store  and  manage 
applications  and  data.  Your  BlackBerry®, 
Microsoft®  Exchange,  and  SQL  Server  Database 
servers  are  back  quickly  doing  what  they  do 
best:  processing  business-critical  information. 
Employees  located  at  an  end-user  data  center 
can  access  the  data  from  the  secure  servers  at 
a  SunGard  facility.  After  your  primary  location 
is  back  up  and  running,  newly  created  data  can 
then  be  failed-back,  helping  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  losing  critical  data  during  a  disaster. 

Utilize  your  critical  applications  in 
the  event  of  a  disaster  with  Storage 
Replication. 

AdvancedRecovery5"  with  Storage  Replication 

gives  companies  with  multiple  server  platforms 
a  safe,  off-site  place  to  store  and  manage  data 
by  mirroring  critical  data  to  a  remote  SunGard 
facility.  Storage  Replication  delivers  the  full 
value  chain  -  discovery,  design,  deployment, 
operations,  activation,  and  replication  24/7.  This 
service  is  the  ideal  solution  for  companies  which 
must  meet  stringent  regulatory  requirements  or 
have  significant  transactional  business  records. 


SunGard  Advances  Virtualized  Disaster  Recovery 


SunGard  Availability  Services  helps 
you  reap  the  benefits  and  navigate 
the  obstacles  of  virtualized  disaster 
recovery. 

Congratulations,  you’ve  taken  the  first  steps 
to  virtualize  your  servers  or  to  expand  your 
present  virtualized  environment.  You  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  enjoying  the  efficiencies  of  fewer 
physical  servers  doing  more  work.  Savings  are 
nice,  but  without  the  proper  plan  for  protecting 
and  recovering  critical  data  in  a  virtualized 
environment,  downside  risk  increases 
dramatically. 

SunGard  understands  the  criticality  of  virtual 
servers  and  the  business  workloads  that 
run  on  them.  So,  before  you  further  exploit 
virtualization  or  introduce  it  into  your  data 
center,  SunGard  can  help  you  to  prepare  the 
plan,  processes,  personnel,  and  configurations 
necessary  for  virtualized  DR. 

Reach  out  to  SunGard 

If  you  have  experienced  a  significant  outage  for 
any  reason,  if  your  testing  is  not  meeting  your 
objectives,  if  you  are  consolidating  servers  or 
data  centers  or  building  a  new  one,  or  migrating 
operating  systems,  or  compliance  regulations 
have  become  overwhelming,  SunGard  can  give 
you  a  fresh  perspective  and  tailored  solutions  to 
the  recovery  and  continuity  challenges  you  face. 


Think  of  SunGard  in  a  whole  new  way. 

We’re  constantly  evaluating  new  capabilities 
to  meet  your  rapidly  changing  business 
requirements.  Today  you  may  want  the 
ability  to  recover  critical  data.  Tomorrow 
you  may  want  virtualization  expertise, 
so  if  your  entire  data  center  disappears, 
SunGard  has  the  snapshots  to  quickly  re¬ 
create  it.  Our  Information  Availability  and 
AdvancedRecoverySM  solutions  are  designed 
to  grow  with  your  business. 

With  a  greater  degree  of  precision  and 
uncommon  flexibility,  you  can  be  confident 
that  SunGard  has  you  covered,  wherever 
and  whenever  you  need  us.  You  get 
comprehensive  solutions  from  a  single 
source.  Best  of  all,  our  economies  of  scale 
can  significantly  reduce  your  expenses, 
allowing  you  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
solution  for  your  specific  needs  at  a  lower  t 
total  cost  of  ownership  than  an  in-house 
solution. 

SunGard’s  goal  is  to  understand  your 
needs,  even  your  worries,  when  it  comes  to 
planning,  implementing,  and  budgeting  for 
information  availability.  We’ve  been  helping 
customers  evaluate  current  solutions  to  | 
help  ensure  they  have  the  right  one  for 
today  and  tomorrow. 


For  winning  availability  strategies,  call  1  -800-468-7483  to 
speak  with  a  SunGard  representative. 


Visitwww.availability.sungard.com/MasteringRecovery 
to  download  a  free  copy  of  the  book  Mastering  Recovery. 


SUNGARD 

Availability  Services 


Keeping  People 
Info 


and  Information 
Connected.® 


680  East  Swedesford  Road,  Wayne,  PA  19087 
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Microsoft’s  bid  for  Yahoo 
looks  like  a  dead  end.  But 
the  software  vendor  has 
other  options.  By  Eric  Lai 
and  Linda  Rosencrance 


OOR  STEVE  BALLMER.  Having  yanked 
his  offer  to  buy  Yahoo  Inc.,  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  CEO  is  left  to  run  a  $57  billion 
company  that  is  on  track  for  its  an¬ 
nual  orgy  of  profits  and  continues  to 
dominate  several  software  spheres. 
And  he  still  gets  to  decide  how  —  or 
even  if  —  the  company  should  spend 
its  $26  billion  cash  hoard. 

But  these  aren’t  breezy  times  for 
Microsoft  or  its  top  executive.  There 


is  a  growing  sense  outside 
the  company  that  it  needs 
to  make  major  changes  if 
it  wants  to  continue  thriv¬ 
ing.  For  example,  analysts 
at  Gartner  Inc.  claimed  last 
month  that  Windows  is 
“collapsing”  under  its  own 
weight.  And  George  Colony, 
CEO  at  Forrester  Research 
Inc.,  said  in  his  blog  last  week 
that  a  wholesale  reformation 
is  required  at  Microsoft. 

In  particular,  Ballmer 
needs  to  move  quickly  to 
shape  Microsoft’s  strategy 
for  the  Web,  where,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  it  remains  a 
laggard  behind  Google  Inc. 
and  other  online  rivals. 

That  may  hurt  Microsoft’s 
chances  with  some  users, 
even  when  its  online  offer¬ 
ings  are  technically  equal  to 
Google’s.  For  example,  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  recently  de¬ 
cided  to  roll  out  the  Google 
Apps  suite  rather  than 
Microsoft’s  similarly  free 
Live@edu  package. 

“On  paper,  Microsoft’s 
and  Google’s  products 
looked  exactly  the  same,” 
said  Rob  Henderson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  cyberinfrastructure  at 
the  school.  But  a  poll  of  the 
university’s  6,000  students 
showed  that  a  majority  pre¬ 
ferred  Google’s  technology, 
Henderson  said. 

Dana  Gardner,  an  analyst 
at  Interarbor  Solutions  LLC  in 
Gilford,  N.H.,  said  via  e-mail 
that  Microsoft  “needs  to 
become  No.  1  or  No.  2  in  on¬ 
line  consumer  and  business 
‘something’  before  its  Office 
and  desktop  Windows  fran¬ 
chises  go  into  slow-growth 
and/or  maintenance  mode.” 

So,  how  can  Microsoft  try 
to  catch  up  on  the  Web,  now 
that  its  bid  to  buy  Yahoo 
is  off  the  table?  There  are 
three  main  options: 

1.  Forget  about  Yahoo  and 
look  elsewhere.  Abandoning 
what  had  become  a  $47.5  bil¬ 


lion  cash-and-stock  offer 
for  Yahoo  showed  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  belatedly  coming 
to  its  senses,  said  Enderle 
Group  analyst  Rob  Enderle. 

One  upside  of  the  failed 
merger  attempt,  he  added  in 
an  e-mail,  is  that  it  opened 
up  possible  opportunities 
for  Microsoft  with  News 
Corp.  and  Time  Warner 
Inc.  that  may  “turn  out  to  be 
both  less  risky  and  more  lu¬ 
crative  than  [buying]  Yahoo 
would  have  been.” 

Under  that  scenario, 

News  Corp.’s  MySpace  Inc. 
social  networking  unit  or 
Time  Warner’s  AOL  LLC 
subsidiary  could  become 
new  candidates  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  partnership  deals. 

Each  has  some  poten¬ 
tial  appeal  for  Microsoft: 
MySpace  is  essentially  the 
Windows  of  the  casual 
social  networking  market, 
while  the  A  in  AOL  could 
well  stand  for  advertising  at 
this  point.  AOL’s  online  ad 
network  delivers  3  billion 
banner  ads  daily  —  tops  in 
the  U.S.,  according  to  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  comScore 
Inc.  And  AOL’s  Web  proper¬ 
ties  collectively  rank  as  the 
fourth  most  popular  in  the 
U.S.,  behind  those  of  Yahoo, 
Google  and  Microsoft. 

But  there  are  downsides. 
Time  Warner  said  as  part 
of  its  first-quarter  earnings 
report  that  advertising  was 
down  year  over  year  on  its 
own  Web  sites,  leading  to 
management  changes  and 
an  internal  reorganization. 
And  a  Microsoft  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  MySpace  —  or  of 
Facebook  Inc.,  in  which  it 
has  a  1.6%  stake  that  cost 
it  $240  million  last  fall 
—  could  alienate  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  young  social¬ 
networking  user  base. 

If  Microsoft  is  fixated  on 
the  Web  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  other  options  might 

Continued  on  page  14 
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NO  BEAL 


Key  developments  in  Microsoft’s 
now-abandoned  bid  to  buy  Yahoo 


Yahoo  releases  a 
financial  plan 
forecasting  overall 
revenue  growth  of 
26%  through  2010. 


Yahoo  rejects 
Microsoft’s  offer, 
saying  the  proposed 
purchase  price  isn’t 
high  enough. 


FEB.  11 


MARCH  ^^SMARCH 18 


JL 


Microsoft 
offers  to  ac¬ 
quire  Yahoo  for 
$44.6  billion  worth 
of  cash  and  stock. 


To  discourage  Microsoft  from 
trying  to  replace  its  board, 
Yahoo  indefinitely  extends 
an  internal  deadline  for 
nominating  directors. 


As  part  of  its  hunt  for  al¬ 
ternatives  to  the  Microsoft 
offer,  Yahoo  says  it  will 
test  Google’s  ad  service 
with  its  search  engine. 


-E23IQ- 


T 


APRIL  9 


Microsoft  CEO  Steve 
Ballmer  gives  Yahoo 
three  weeks  to  accept 
the  deal  or  face  a  pos¬ 
sible  proxy  fight. 


Microsoft  drops  its  offer; 

CEO  Jerry  Yang  says 
Yahoo  can  focus  on  “the 
most  important  transi¬ 
tion  in  our  history.” 

I 


APRIL  26 


JL 


MAY  3 


The  deadline 

S 

set  by  Ballmer 

passes  without 

ft  !  A 

any  action  on 

ii  M 

Yahoo’s  part. 

Continued  from  page  11 
include  Specific  Media  Inc. 
or  ValueClick  Inc.  Those 
two  companies  operate  the 
largest  independent  online 
ad  networks  in  the  U.S. 

Or,  if  Microsoft  really 
wants  to  get  into  social  net¬ 
working,  it  could  try  to 
entice  Linkedln  Corp.  to 
agree  to  a  buyout.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  networking  site 
has  20  million  members, 
and  a  deal  with  Microsoft 
would  likely  trigger  less  user 
backlash  than  one  between 
the  software  vendor  and 
MySpace  would.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  Linkedln  CEO  Dan 
Nye  has  said  that  his  com¬ 
pany  is  aiming  for  an  initial 
public  offering  next  year. 

2.  Focus  internally.  Micro¬ 
soft’s  biggest  online  weak¬ 
ness  is  in  the  core  Web- 
search  area.  Its  Live  Search 
engine  is  used  for  just  9% 
of  searches  by  Internet  us¬ 
ers  in  the  U.S.,  leaving  it  far 
behind  Google’s  60%  share, 
according  to  comScore. 

Since  no  acquisition  apart 
from  buying  Yahoo  would 
quickly  boost  Microsoft’s 
search  position,  “their  best 
priority  for  now  would  be  to 
work  on  innovating  around 
their  own  search  business,” 
said  Forrester  analyst  Shar 
VanBoskirk.  “I’d  stay  out  of 
the  acquisition  game  for  a 
while  and  spend  my  money 


on  my  own  R&D.” 

Although  that  approach 
has  left  Microsoft  flounder¬ 
ing  in  search,  it  has  worked 
in  other  areas.  A  case  in 
point:  Microsoft  was  re¬ 
buffed  by  federal  regulators 


when  it  tried  to  buy  Intuit 
Inc.,  maker  of  the  Quicken 
personal  finance  software, 
in  the  mid-1990s.  But  after¬ 
ward,  Microsoft  “steadily 
improved”  its  own  Money 
application,  said  Burton 


Group  analyst  Guy  Creese. 

Of  course,  Microsoft  may 
need  to  rethink  more  than 
just  its  search  strategy.  For¬ 
rester’s  Colony  wrote  in  his 
blog  that  Ballmer  “dodged 
a  bullet”  when  he  withdrew 
the  Yahoo  offer.  What’s 
really  needed  at  Microsoft, 
Colony  added,  isn’t  a  quick- 
fix  acquisition;  instead,  the 
company  has  to  change  its 
culture,  software  develop¬ 
ment  processes  and  finan¬ 
cial  models  to  become  a  true 
online  software  vendor. 

3.  Swoop  back  in  and  grab 
Yahoo  after  all.  Microsoft’s 
public  walkaway  from  the 
proposed  deal  may  end  up 
being  a  high-risk  but  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiating  tactic. 

The  fact  that  Yahoo’s 
stock  price  was  down  by 
less  than  10%  as  of  Friday 
—  and  that  it  remained  well 
above  the  price  levels  from 
before  Microsoft  launched 
its  bid  on  Feb.  1  —  has  been 
attributed  partly  to  inves¬ 
tors  remaining  hopeful 
about  a  deal  with  Microsoft. 

Perhaps  backtracking  a 
bit,  Yahoo  CEO  Jerry  Yang 
told  multiple  media  outlets 
that  a  sale  of  the  company 
remained  a  possibility  if  the 
price  was  right.  But  Creese 
noted  that  if  Yahoo  doesn’t 
meet  its  financial  targets, 
“Microsoft  may  be  back 
with  a  lower  offer  price.”  ■ 


Yahoo  Needs  Quick  Boost; 
‘Open  Strategy’  May  Help 

AFTER  MICROSOFT  withdrew  its  offer,  Yahoo  CEO  Jerry 
Yang  said  that  without  “the  distraction”  of  the  buyout  bid, 
his  company  is  now  free  to  focus  on  a  strategic  makeover 
designed  to  boost  its  online  advertising  revenue. 

But  as  Yahoo  embarks  on  what  Yang  described  in  a  statement  as 
“the  most  important  transition  in  our  history,”  it  will  likely  have  to 
produce  tangible  results  quickly  to  convince  restive  shareholders 
that  resisting  Microsoft’s  overtures  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Yahoo’s  best  chance  for  success  may  be  its  ambitious  plan  to 
open  ail  of  its  Web  sites  and  services  to  outside  application  devel¬ 
opers,  while  giving  end  users  a  dashboard  application  for  creating 
profiles  similar  to  the  ones  offered  by  Facebook,  MySpace  and 
other  social  networks. 

The  Yahoo  Open  Strategy  plan,  which  was  launched  in-house 
last  September  and  publicly  detailed  last  month,  could  give  Yahoo 
the  boost  it  has  been  seeking  for  years  among  Web  users,  said  IDC 
analyst  Karsten  Weide.  “I  wouldn’t  have  used  the  word  ‘exciting’ 
with  the  name  ‘Yahoo’  for  a  long  time,  but  those  are  actually  quite 
exciting  initiatives,”  Weide  added. 

Another  possible  move  for  Yahoo  is  outsourcing  the  advertising 
on  its  search  results  pages  to  Google,  following  a  trial  run  that  be¬ 
gan  in  April.  But  a  deal  of  that  type  could  be  challenged  on  antitrust 
grounds  by  regulators  or  rivals  such  as  Microsoft. 

Gartner  analyst  Allen  Weiner  said  Yahoo  has  to  do  something 
more  than  just  talk  about  intangibles  -  pronto.  “We’re  seeing  and 
hearing  what  I  would  a  call  bunch  of  nice-to-haves  and  spin,”  he 
said.  “The  problem  is  that  people  are  really  tired  of  spin,  and  they 
want  to  hear  something  definitive.” 

-  Linda  Rosencrance 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DATA  CENTER 


Why  build 
my  data  center  on 


promises  when  I  can 
build  it  on  proven 
technology? 


A  BREAKTHROUGH  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DATA  CENTER 

With  the  new  Brocade  DCX™  Backbone,  you  can  connect  your 
data,  applications,  servers,  and  storage  through  a  single 
platform  that  significantly  reduces  cost  and  complexity. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world’s  leading  companies 
rely  on  Brocade  solutions  to  power  their  data  centers. 

Why  not  build  on  proven  technology  you  already  own? 


THE  BROCADE  DCX  BACKBONE 

•  Unprecedented  performance  . 
and  scalability 

•The  platform  for  virtualized 
data  centers 

•A  strategic  solution  with  built-in 
investment  protection 


BROCADE 
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Multiple  Short  Outages  Can 
Add  Up  to  Major  Problems 


Preparing  for  major  catastro¬ 
phes  is  just  one  piece  of  IT 
disaster  planning  these  days. 

By  Johanna  Ambrosio 


NEW  YORK 

ORPORATE  execu¬ 
tives  have  long  cre¬ 
ated  IT  plans  to  cope 
with  major  disasters, 
but  now  they’re  increasingly 
taking  steps  to  prevent  the 
brief  shutdowns  that  can 
cost  companies  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  or 
more  in  their  own  right. 

Users  and  analysts  at 
IDC’s  Enterprise  Data  Cen¬ 
ter  Forum  here  last  week 
listed  several  options  for 
quickly  recovering  from  or 
preventing  relatively  minor 
incidents  —  like  user  mis- 
cues  or  electricity  brown¬ 
outs  —  that  can  shut  down 
systems  for  an  hour  to  a 
half-day  or  so. 

Doug  Roberts,  manager 
of  system  services  at  Han- 
naford  Bros.  Co.,  became 
aware  of  the  threat  posed  by 
seemingly  minor  incidents 
about  10  years  ago,  when  his 
company  had  a  single  data 
center  with  a  diesel  genera¬ 
tor  for  backup. 

At  the  time,  the  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  Maine-based  super¬ 
market  chain  was  focused 
on  preparing  for  major 
disasters.  “We’d  do  the  big 
four-and-a-half-day  disaster 
recovery  event,  planning  for 
a  hurricane  or  whatever,” 
Roberts  said.  “We’d  go  to 
the  IBM  facility,  practice 
the  drill.” 


Then  an  incident  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  Hannaford’s 
control  temporarily  shut 
down  the  data  center  and 
the  backup  generator.  At  a 
truck  yard  across  the  street, 
Roberts  said,  an  18-wheeler 
“did  a  U-turn  and  [accident¬ 
ly]  dumped  the  contents  of 
its  fuel  tank.”  The  city  shut 
down  all  power  to  the  area 
and  wouldn’t  allow  Han- 
naford  to  use  its  generator 
because  of  the  risk  of  fire. 


After  that  incident,  Han- 
naford  installed  near-real¬ 
time  backup  systems  for  its 
mainframes  and  key  Unix 
and  Windows  servers  at 
another  data  center  about 
seven  miles  away,  as  well  as 
at  a  smaller  facility  in  upstate 
New  York.  “It’s  kind  of  a  poor 
man’s  cluster,”  Roberts  said. 

In  an  August  2007 IDC 
survey  of  350  data  center 
professionals,  about  37%  of 
the  respondents  said  that 
their  data  centers  had  expe¬ 
rienced  an  outage  of  some 


sort.  The  survey  did  not  ask 
about  the  length  of  outages 
or  when  they  occurred. 

Matthew  Eastwood,  an 
IDC  analyst,  said  human 
error  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  data  center  outages. 
Causes  range  from  mistak¬ 
enly  hitting  the  emergency 
power-off  button  to  tripping 
over  a  power  cord. 

The  second  most  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  outages  are 
incidents  outside  of  the  data 
center’s  control,  such  as  what 
happened  at  Hannaford. 

Eastwood  said  that  data 
centers  can  also  face  prob¬ 
lems  when  cooling  and 
power  equipment,  which  are 
often  overseen  by  the  facili¬ 
ties  group,  are  not  in  sync 


with  IT  requirements. 

“Both  groups  should  re¬ 
port  into  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion,”  or  at  least  they  should 
better  coordinate  their 
plans,  Eastwood  said. 

Toyota  Financial  Services 
Corp.  in  Torrance,  Calif., 
found  another  route  to  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  short-term 
data  center  outages. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  what  it  considered 
major  incidents  —  outages 
of  at  least  an  hour  —  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Dave  Howard, 
national  manager  of  service 
management  at  Toyota  Mo¬ 
tor  Corp.’s  financing  arm. 
The  problems  included 
downed  networks,  enter¬ 
prisewide  application  prob¬ 
lems,  and  server  or  facility 
outages,  he  said. 

Since  the  company  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Infrastructure  Library, 
or  ITIL  —  best  practices  for 
managing  systems  and  net¬ 
works  —  outages  have  been 
cut  back  to  one  every  three 
or  four  months,  according  to 
Howard. 

“Because  we  have  better 
incident  and  change  man¬ 
agement,  when  something 
goes  down  today,  we  know 
what  happened,”  Howard 
said.  “And  70%  to  80%  of  the 
time,  it’s  our  service  provid¬ 
ers  and  not  us.” 

Left  unchecked,  outages 
could  have  increasingly 
dire  consequences  for  busi¬ 
nesses,  analysts  noted. 

Consider  the  fact  that, 
as  part  of  the  movement 
toward  data  center  consoli¬ 
dation  and  server  virtualiza¬ 
tion,  companies  are  central¬ 
izing  increasing  amounts 
of  equipment  in  single  data 
centers.  “If  60%  of  your  as¬ 
sets  are  centralized  in  one 
data  center  [and]  the  data 
center  is  down,  the  business 
is  down,  too,”  said  IDC  ana¬ 
lyst  Michelle  Bailey. 

She  said  data  center  man¬ 
agers  should  use  that  kind  of 
reasoning  to  convince  wary 
executives  of  the  potential 
ROI  of  new  systems  that 
could  prevent  potential  di¬ 
sasters.  ■ 


t  Because  we  have  better  incident 
I  and  change  management  [from 
using  ITIL],  when  something  goes 
down  today,  we  know  what  happened. 
And  70%  to  80%  of  the  time,  ifs  our 
service  providers  and  not  us. 

DAVE  HOWARD,  NATIONAL  MANAGER  OF  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 
TOYOTA  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  CORP. 
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HOT  TRENDS  ■  NEW  PRODUCT  NEWS  ■  INDUSTRY  BUZZ  BY  MARK  HALL 


Herd  Those  IP  Addresses 

]P  ADDRESSES  get  handed  out  in  oodles  of  ways,  and  they’re  dis¬ 
continued  all  the  time.  So  you’d  think  there  would  be  no  reason¬ 
able  method  for  tracking  them  all. 

Not  so,  claims  Branko  Miskov.  The  director  of  product  man¬ 
agement  at  BlueCat  Networks  Inc.  in  Toronto  says  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Proteus  2.5  appliance  targets  exactly  that  problem.  The  software 


I  update,  due  to  ship  in  June  and  start- 
!  ing  at  $40,000,  uses  BlueCat’s  net- 
;  work  IP  address  discovery  feature 
1  to  compare  existing  addresses  to 
s  those  stored  in  Proteus.  Admins  can 
!  reclaim  addresses  that  are  no  longer 
t  active  for  other  devices.  And,  Miskov 
says,  when  previously  unknown  IP 
'  addresses  are  found,  the  software  can 


BlueCat's  Proteus  appliance  helps  you 
manage  your  multitude  of  IP  addresses. 


determine  the  rogue  unit’s  MAC  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  physical  port  it’s  using. 

Among  other  enhancements,  the 
new  release  gets  workflow  processes 
to  ensure  adherence  to  policies  for 
distributing  IP  addresses.  Sounds 
like  stray  IP  addresses  could  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 


Virtually 

Cross-Platform 

Microsoft  Corp.  will  add  a  Perfor¬ 
mance  and  Resource  Optimization 
(PRO)  module  to  Virtual  Machine 
Manager  2008,  now  in  beta.  VMM, 
available  in  Q3,  can  manage  virtual 
machines  based  on  Microsoft's 
Hyper-V  virtualization  hypervisor. 

VMM,  which  is  part  of  Microsoft’s 
System  Center  management  suite, 
will  also  be  able  to  handle  VMware- 
based  virtual  machines,  says  Dai  Vu, 
Microsoft’s  director  of  virtualization 
products  and  solutions.  VMM  uses 
other  System  Center  tools  to  keep 
track  of  virtual  mach  ines  under  its 
wing.  For  example,  System  Center’s 
Operations  Manager  will  track 
transactions  on  a  SQL  Server  data¬ 
base,  passing  along  the  information 
to  PRO.  That  module  will  compare 


the  data  to  poli¬ 
cies  and  determine 
whether  it’s  within 
acceptable  limits.  If 
not,  PRO  will  inform 
VMM  to  take  action, 
such  as  moving  the 
SQL  Server  virtual 
machine  to  another 
physical  server  with 
better  performance.  Because  VMM 
is  cross-platform,  it  could  also  ex¬ 
ecute  the  same  policy  for  an  Oracle 
database  running  under  VMware, 
says  Vu.  System  Center  with  VMM 
will  start  at  $765  per  server. 

Beyond  FTP 

If  you  want  to  get  a  file  to  someone 
in  a  hurry,  you  attach  it  to  an  e-mail 
message.  If  it’s  too  big  for  e-mail,  you  { 
probably  use  FTP,  available  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  operating  system.  But  if 
you  want  to  manage  your  file  trans¬ 
fers,  you  need  to  look  elsewhere. 

One  source  to  consider  is  Proginet 
Corp.  in  Garden  City,  N.Y.  It’s  been  in 
the  file-transfer  business  since  1986, 
and  its  flagship  software,  Cyber  Fu¬ 
sion  Integration,  got  a  slick  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  Version  6.3.  According  to  Arne  j 
Johnson,  senior  vice  president  of 
product  management,  the  CFI  attach¬ 
ment  manager  works  as  a  plug-in  to 
Outlook  mail  clients  and  lets  senders  J 
see  who  has  received  and  opened  a 

file.  You  can  recall  J 
the  attachment 
before  anyone 
opens  it  or  if  you 
change  your  mind  J 
or  update  the  con¬ 
tent.  If  recipients 
aren’t  Outlook  us- 

! 

ers,  they  get  a  link  ■ 
to  the  attachment, 
which  can  also  be 
rescinded.  CFI  lets  ! 
you  set  policies  about  file-transfer 
rights  as  well.  Johnson  says  regula¬ 
tory  pressure  is  helping  “an  old  tech¬ 
nology  become  new,”  because  com¬ 
panies  don’t  want  to  get  into  trouble 
over  end  users  sending  any  files  they 
want  anywhere  they  want 
via  insecure  methods. 

Proginet  will  release  a 
version  of  CFI  later  this 
year  for  Notes  and  Black- 
Berry  users.  Pricing  starts 
at  around  $5,000.  * 


$0 

The  amount 
Microsoft 
charges  for 
Hyper-V,  its 
virtualization 
software 
included  with 
Windows  Server 
2008. 


Johnson: 

Be  wary  of 
FTP  and  e-mail 
attachments. 


i 


©  MORE  BUZZ 

Discover  and  discuss 
more  industry  action  at 
the  On  the  Mark  blog: 

computerworld.com/ 

bfogs/hali 
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■  THE  GRILL 


Paul  Major 

Ispeo  Skiing  Co.’s  CIO  talks  about 
mapping  business  processes  to  renew 
the  spirit,  making  pizza  in  a  pinch  and 
schussing  on  the  job. 
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Name:  Paul  Major 

Title:  Managing  director  of  IT 

Organization:  Aspen  Skiing  Co. 

Location:  Aspen,  Colo. 

Most  interesting  thing  people 
don’t  know  about  him:  He 
cooked  professionally  for  four 
years  in  a  number  of  high-end 
restaurants  and  hotels. 

Favorite  technology:  “Contact 
lenses  are  high  on  the  list.” 

In  high  school,  he  was:  “A  band 
geek  and  president  of  the  ski 
club.” 

IT  philosophy  in  a  nutshell: 

“You  never  know  how  some¬ 
thing  really  works  until  it 
breaks.” 

Ask  him  to  do  anything  but: 
“Reformat  your  hard  drive  and 
reinstall  Windows.” 

Last  book  read:  A  Short  History 
of  Nearly  Everything,  by  Bill 
Bryson 

Favorite  movie:  The  original, 
1969  version  of  The  Italian 
Job  (with  Michael  Caine  and 
Benny  Hill),  or  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey 


How  do  you  apply  IT  to  manage  your 
company's  operations?  I  think,  as  with 
most  companies,  IT  is  central  to  every¬ 
thing  that  we’re  doing.  Customer  ser¬ 
vice  is  critical.  Our  product  is  not  the 
kind  that  you  can  sell  over  the  Inter¬ 
net.  It’s  not  a  product  that  you  ship  to 
someone.  They  have  to  come  and  ex¬ 
perience  it.  So  it’s  critical  to  create  an 
environment.  Our  mission  statement 
as  a  company  is  “We  renew  the  human 
spirit.”  And  that’s  a  really  interesting 
phrase  to  take  into  the  IT  arena. 

So  we’re  looking  at  our  technologies 
from  the  standpoint  of,  “How  does  this 
renew  the  human  spirit  for  our  guests? 
How  does  this  make  the  skiing  experi¬ 
ence  as  convenient  as  possible?” 

This  is  a  real  hassle-factor  type  of 
sport.  You’ve  got  people  relying  on 
transportation,  there  are  weather  is¬ 
sues,  you’ve  got  to  get  them  there, 
there  are  hotels  involved.  Once  they’re 
Continued  on  page  20 
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v  It’s  the  ability  to  have  Microsoft®  Windows  Server®  and  SUSE®  Linux  Enterprise 

COLLABORATION  Server  from  Novell®  work  together.  And  the  ability  to  run  both  with  more  confidence. 

ROADMAP  Its  Microsoft  and  Novell  working  together  to  reduce  costs  and  complexity  with  new 

•  ' 

_ a _  solutions  for  virtualization,  directory  integration,  systems  management,  and  office  document 

translators — each  with  clearly  defined  intellectual  property  rights.  So  you  can  take  compromise  out  of 
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the  data  center  and  put  simplicity  and  efficiency  in. 


Download  the  collaboration  roadmap  at  www.moreinterop.com 
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countries.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  Microsoft  and  Windows  Server  are  trademarks  of  the  Microsoft  group  of  companies.  .  •  rV ' I.Y-Y -  : 


NOW  MY 


NG  SYSTEMS  CAN  T 


■  THE  GRILL  PAUL  MAJOR 


M  There’s  kind 
of  a  powder- 
day  hall-pass 
rule  that  our  CEO 
has  that  we  get  out 
and  ski. 


Continued  from  page  18 

there,  we  want  their  experience  to  be 

as  fantastic  as  possible. 

Think  of  snow  as  a  product:  We 
make  snow,  we  groom  snow,  and  we 
put  thousands  of  people  out  on  the 
snow  to  serve  our  guests  —  ski  in¬ 
structors,  rental  retail  shops,  a  number 
of  hotels.  So  ail  the  technologies  that 
we  are  using  are  designed  to  create  a 
great  customer  experience. 

Tell  me  about  a  recent  project  that  sup¬ 
ports  that  mission.  We’ve  been  using  a 
legacy  application  developed  in-house. 
It’s  a  very  effective  application  from 
the  standpoint  of  customer  service. 


But  it’s  extremely  difficult  to  sustain  it. 
So  we  had  to  go  out  and  actually  buy  a 
new  system  to  do  what  we  do. 

But  rather  than  thinking  about  this 
as  pulling  off  one  product  and  putting 
another  product  into  play,  it’s  actually 
been  a  four-year  project  —  and  we 
haven’t  even  deployed  the  software 
yet.  Those  years  have  been  spent  doing 
business  process  analysis  to  figure  out 
what  we  do  as  a  company  —  why  do 
we  sell  lift  tickets  the  way  we  do?  Why 
does  the  ski  school  operate  the  way  it 
does?  Once  we  were  able  to  sit  down 
with  all  these  departments  and  liter¬ 
ally  write  a  business  process  plan  for 
every  one  of  these  departments  asking 
all  the  questions  about  why,  then  we 
can  take  this  off-the-shelf  product,  we 
can  build  customization  into  it,  and 
what  we’re  going  to  come  up  with  is 
an  off-the-shelf,  supportable  product 
that’s  going  to  meet  all  of  our  needs. 

We’d  love  it  if  you  could  go  to  the 
chairlift  and  when  we  scan  your  pass, 
if  you’ve  got  a  five-day  pass  and  you 
want  to  go  use  a  sixth  day,  you  never 
go  back  to  the  ticket  office.  When  we 
scan  your  pass,  we’re  going  to  hit  your 
credit  card  for  that  incremental  cost 
without  you  ever  having  to  think  about 
making  a  purchase  decision. 

It  wasn’t  possible  to  architect  that 
with  our  existing  system.  But  the  new 
technologies  we’re  working  with  — 
.Net-based  technologies,  a  lot  of  Web 
front  end,  a  lot  of  wireless  technology, 
making  this  very  mobile  —  we  feel  we 
can  offer  a  real  superior  product  and 
again  give  our  guests  the  opportunity 
to  generate  revenue  for  us,  but  do  so 
in  a  way  that’s  so  convenient  for  them 
that  it  enhances  the  experience. 

How  often  do  you  get  to  ski  or  snow¬ 
board?  Not  enough.  I’m  real  adamant 
that  my  staff  goes  out  and  skis.  We 
have  23  food  and  beverage  outlets.  A 
lot  of  those  are  on  the  mountain.  We 
go  out  and  product-test  on  occasion. 
There’s  kind  of  a  powder-day  hall-pass 
rule  that  our  CEO  has  that  we  get  out 
and  ski.  That’s  our  product.  And  we 
expect  our  team  to  be  out  and  enjoying 
it  so  they  can  see  what  our  guests  are 
enjoying,  and  they  can  also  look  at  the 
way  the  flow  is  and  understand  how 
our  technology  might  be  changed  to 
enhance  that. 


It  sounds  like  it  has  helped  shape  your 
own  role  within  the  company  to  help  iden¬ 
tify  opportunities  for  blending  IT  with  the 
business.  I  think,  in  some  respects,  our 
IT  team  probably  knows  the  business 
even  better  than  some  of  the  folks  in 
the  lines  of  business. 

[Our  people]  work  in  the  rental 
shops.  This  year,  we’ve  had  a  short¬ 
age  of  ski  instructors.  So  we  asked  a 
lot  of  our  team  to  go  out  learn  how  to 
teach  lessons.  Some  of  them  are  [Pro¬ 
fessional  Ski  Instructors  of  America] 
certified  instructors.  They’ve  actually 
taken  time  out  from  their  IT  job  to 
teach  a  private  lesson.  Not  only  does  it 
benefit  the  lines  of  business,  there’s  a 
nice  play  between  our  team  being  part 
of  that  peak  staffing.  I  made  pizzas  for 
an  entire  day  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s.  So  everybody  gets  out  and 
involves  themselves. 

It  gives  you  a  totally  different  per¬ 
spective.  It’s  fun,  and  you  get  to  realize 
what  we  do  as  a  company.  Instead  of 
thinking  so  much  about  technology, 
you  begin  to  realize  that  everything 
we’re  doing  has  to  come  down  to  the 
customer  experience  and  that  renewal 
of  the  human  spirit. 


I  imagine  that  you  probably  don’t  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  recruiting  qualified  IT  people 
to  work  for  your  company.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  want  to  come  to  work 
for  us.  The  issue  is,  this  a  difficult  place 
to  move  to.  Housing  is  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive.  I  have  had  people  just  simply 
not  be  able  to  consummate  the  deal 
—  very  qualified  people.  But  generally, 
people  with  families  and  children  are 
just  not  going  to  find  a  place  to  live  in 
our  valley.  The  housing  costs  are  just 
exponentially  higher  than  other  places. 

^OIWJTE^OWLGlcoSr" 

O  MORE  ONLINE 

For  a  video  of  the  extended 
interview  with  Paul  Major, 

■  visit  computerworld. 
com/more 

obstacle.  As  a  company,  we  are  invest¬ 
ing  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  building 
employee  housing  in  our  local  commu¬ 
nity  just  for  that  reason.  But  with  some 
of  the  other  features,  like  remote  work¬ 
force  and  some  of  the  telecommuting 
possibilities,  we’ve  been  able  to  make 
up  for  some  of  those  issues. 

—  Interview  by  Thomas  Hoffman 


Salary-wise,  we’re  a 
very  competitive  com¬ 
pany.  But  often,  it’s  just 
not  enough  to  make  up 
that  type  of  difference.  So 
that’s  been  a  tremendous 
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Existing  anti-spam  solutions  are  no  match  for  the  relentless  spam  infestations  invading  inboxes  every  day. 
That’s  why  you  need  SonicWALL®  Email  Security,  the  elegantly  simple,  brutally  effective  anti-spam  solution. 
SonicWALL  provides  unique  protection  against  spam  — and  other  e-mail  threats  like  phishing  attacks— by  actively 
gathering  vital  learning  from  an  expansive  network  of  users  and  sources  called  the  SonicWALL  Global  Response 
Intelligent  Defense  (GRID)  Network.  With  more  than  one  million  users,  the  GRID  Network  provides  collaborative 
intelligence,  enabling  SonicWALL  to  deliver  a  fast  and  accurate  response  to  the  latest  spam  threats.  SonicWALL 
Email  Security  is  also  simple  to  manage,  requiring  just  minutes  for  deployment  and  minutes  of  maintenance 
per  week  to  keep  users  spam-free.  Take  a  deeper  look  at  our  Email  Security  solution  and  kill  the  spam  using 
our  Try  and  Buy  program  free  trial.  Learn  more  at  www.sonicwall.com/anti-spam  or  call  1.888.557.6642. 
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m  opinion 

Michael  FI.  Hugos 

Say  Goodbye  to 
Business  Analysts 


IS  THERE  a  place  for  business  analysts  in  IT  today? 

Not  if  their  primary  function  is  just  to  analyze  business 
needs.  As  the  pace  of  change  accelerates,  business 
people  want  more  than  analysis;  they  want  workable 
solutions  to  their  problems. 


Analysis  is  only  part  of 
the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done.  It  can  clarify  situa¬ 
tions  and  trends,  identify 
problems  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations.  But  most 
analysis  serves  only  to 
educate  the  business  ana¬ 
lyst.  Business  people  who 
live  with  the  situations  be¬ 
ing  analyzed  already  know 
98%  of  what  the  analysis 
will  tell  them. 

There  are  two  other 
important  parts  of  the  job: 
creativity  and  synthesis. 
Analysis  is  where  we  de¬ 
termine  business  needs, 
specify  performance  re¬ 
quirements  and  find  out 
what  resources  we  have 
to  work  with.  Creativity 
is  where  we  come  up  with 
ideas  for  combining  avail¬ 
able  resources  to  create 
systems  that  could  meet 
performance  require¬ 
ments.  Synthesis  is  where 
the  best  ideas  are  evaluat¬ 
ed  and  modified  until  good 
solutions  are  found. 

A  single  person  who 
does  all  three  of  those 
things  isn’t  really  a  busi¬ 
ness  analyst.  He  or  she 


is  a  systems  designer. 

And  designers  are  what 
businesses  need  today.  In¬ 
creasingly,  companies  are 
encountering  situations 
never  seen  before.  Under 
current  conditions,  the 
value  of  analysis  decreases 
rapidly  unless  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  creativity  and 
synthesis. 

If  we  overemphasize 
analysis,  we  end  up  relying 
too  heavily  on  so-called 
best  practices  as  we  try 
to  fit  all  the  situations  we 
encounter  into  categories 
that  have  well-defined 
answers.  This  can  work 
for  known  problems,  but 
not  for  problems  that  are 
new  and  different.  No 
amount  of  analysis  will 
ever  produce  a  new  idea 
all  by  itself. 

Systems  designers,  who 
combine  analysis  with 
creativity  and  synthesis, 

B  Analysis  needs 
to  he  combined 
with  creativity 
and  synthesis. 


need  to  understand  that 
just  four  techniques  that 
have  been  evolving  in  the 
IT  profession  for  several 
decades  are  key  to  the 
design  of  information  sys¬ 
tems.  These  techniques 
are  group  facilitation, 
process  mapping,  data 
modeling  and  user  inter¬ 
face  prototyping.  They 
transcend  any  particular 
technology  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  industry,  so  they  are  a 
stable  foundation  to  use 
for  giving  structure  to  the 
work  involved  in  all  three 
parts  of  the  system  design 
process. 

Group  facilitation  is  es¬ 
sential  for  getting  input 
from  everyone  who  might 
have  relevant  information 
and  insights  on  a  business 
process.  As  they  gather 
this  input,  designers  use 
process  mapping  to  cre¬ 
ate  diagrams  that  capture 
task  sequences  for  existing 
and  new  workflows.  And 
they  use  data  modeling  to 
diagram  the  structure  of 
the  data  those  workflows 
operate  on. 

Then  designers  use 
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prototypes  of  user  inter¬ 
face  screens  to  illustrate 
how  people  can  interact 
with  the  system  to  do  their 
jobs. 

Since  both  business  and 
technical  people  are  able 
to  quickly  scan  and  un¬ 
derstand  these  diagrams 
and  screen  layouts,  those 
approaches  are  effective 
ways  to  communicate 
with  the  diverse  groups 
of  people  involved  in  the 
development  of  any  new 
system. 

The  four  techniques 
work  equally  well  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  manipulate  the 
information  and  ideas 
generated  during  all  three 
parts  of  the  design  process 
(analysis,  creativity  and 
synthesis).  So  teaching 
people  to  use  them  in  ap¬ 
propriate  combinations 
brings  order  and  man¬ 
ageability  to  the  work 
involved  in  designing 
new  systems  —  and  the 
systems  that  are  designed 
using  this  method  are  the 
ones  business  people  re¬ 
ally  want. 

In  today’s  economy,  the 
most  successful  companies 
don’t  just  follow  best  prac¬ 
tices;  they  set  them.  For 
that,  you  need  designers, 
not  analysts.  ■ 

Michael  H.  Hugos  is  a 
principal  at  the  Center  for 
Systems  Innovation  and 
a  speaker.  A  member  of 
the  2006  Computerworld 
Premier  100  IT  Leader 
class,  his  newest  book  is 
The  Greatest  Innovation 
Since  the  Assembly  Line 
(Meghan-Kiffer  Press, 

2007).  He  can  be  reached  at 
www.MichaelHugos.com. 
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Speed  up  Your  Systems  in  Real  Time 

The  8  Essential  Benefits  of  Automatic  Defragmentation 


Fragmentation  is  unavoid¬ 
able.  It  wreaks  havoc  on 
hard  disks,  causing  crashes, 
hangs  and  complete  system 
failures. 

Diskeeper  2008  eliminates 
fragmentation — automatically. 

It’s  the  real-time  solution  to 
your  performance  and  reli¬ 
ability  problems.  Diskeeper 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  It 
speeds  up  boot  times,  makes 
applications  launch  faster  and 
improves  the  efficiency  of 
backups  and  anti-virus  scans. 
Diskeeper’s  benefits  have 
proven  time  and  time  again 
to  be  a  vital  part  of  system 
administration. 

We  asked  254  of  our  customers 
what  were  the  essential  benefits 
of  using  Diskeeper.  This  is  what 
they  had  to  say: 

1.  PUSHES  SYSTEM 
PERFORMANCE  TO  ITS  PEAK 

“We  had  one  machine  that 
had  a  failing  drive  in  a  RAID 
5  array  and  when  we  replaced 
that  drive,  performance  improved 
I  ran  Diskeeper  for  a  week,  again  i 
disk  intensive  process  that  was  ta. 
15  minutes.” 


The  8  Essential  Benefits  that  Diskeeper  Provides 

As  chosen  by  254  Diskeeper  Customers 

Transparent  Defrag  Runs  Unnoticed 


Reliability  Restored 


Pushes  System  Performance  to  Its  Peak 


Saves  Money  and  Time 
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Eliminate  Costly  Hardware  Upgrades 


Extreme  Condition  Defragmentation 


Defends  Critical  System  Files  from  Fragmentation 
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Speed  Up  Virus  Scans  and  Boot  Ups 
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Thanks  to  all  our  customers  who  participate 
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2.  RELIABILITY  RESTORED 

“We  use  Microsoft®  SQL  Server^ 
of  messages  per  day  in  the  log  like  this  one:  SQL  Server  has 
encountered  21  occurrence^)  of  I/O  requests  taking  longer  than 
15  seconds  to  complete  on  file  [H:\mssql\data\. . .] 

“We  researched  this  error  and  found  that  it  is  usually  caused 
by  badly  fragmented  hard  drives.  While  our  drives  are  part  of 
a  large  SAN  solution,  we  were  not  totally  convinced  that  this 
should  be  causing  the  problem.  We  downloaded  a  trial  version 
of  Diskeeper  and  after  running  it,  all  of  these  errors  disap¬ 
peared!  We  have  purchased  5  copies  of  Diskeeper  and  we  are 
installing  them  on  all  of  our  production  databases  with  the 
expectation  to  never  see  this  error  again!” 

3.  TRANSPARENT  DEFRAG  RUNS  UNNOTICED 

“The  server  automatically  defragments  only  when  there  are  idle 
resources.  No  more  worrying  about  when  1  can  schedule  defrag¬ 
mentation,  no  more  worrying  about  if  the  defragmentation  will 
cause  performance  issues.  InvisiTasking™  has  worked  great  for  us 
on  everything  from  hie  and  print  servers  to  SQL  servers.” 

4.  DEFENDS  CRITICAL  SYSTEM  FILES  FROM  FRAGMENTATION 

“I  have  been  using  Diskeeper  at  my  office  on  the  63  workstations 
and  4  servers  over  the  last  year.  The  addition  of  Frag  Shield™  2.0 
eliminates  the  task  of  manually  changing  the  MFT.  In  the  past 


most  of  my  MFTs  needed  adjust¬ 
ment.  Now  that  this  function  is 
automatic,  I  don’t  have  to  manu¬ 
ally  check  it.” 

5.  SAVES  MONEY  AND  TIME 

“Prior  to  installing  Diskeeper,  we 
were  manually  defragmenting. 
Some  of  the  drives  would  take 
hours  to  defrag  and  within  a  few 
days  we  would  need  to  defrag 
again.  Installing  Diskeeper 
basically  paid  for  itself  within 
a  month  by  reducing  off-hour 
salaries.  Also  the  defragmented 
drives  perform  better  and  last 
longer.  It’s  a  no-brainer  for  pro¬ 
duction  machines.” 

6.  SPEED  UP  VIRUS  SCANS  AND 
BOOT  UPS 

“Diskeeper  saves  time  in  doing 
virus  scans,  backing  up,  index¬ 
ing  and  searching  the  hies. 
There  are  also  faster  download 
times  for  users  because  of  the 
lower  load  on  the  defragment¬ 
ed  RAID.” 


IDITION  DEFRAGMENTATION 

.  Server  came  to  a  halt.  I  did  everything:  ran 
leleted  numerous  .TMP  hies,  ran  Windows® 
etc.  But  nothing  got  the  server  to  run.  Then  I  installed 
Diskeeper;  1  found  that  the  hard  drive  was  horribly 
fragmented.  But  after  Diskeeper  hnished  defragging  the  system, 
the  server  came  up.” 

8.  ELIMINATE  COSTLY  HARDWARE  UPGRADES 

“We  were  looking  at  having  to  replace  or  upgrade  some  of 
the  servers  because  they  were  so  slow.  Since  the  Diskeeper 
install,  they  are  performing  well  enough  that  we  are  no  longer 
looking  at  the  upgrades  and  replacements.” 

Diskeeper  is  essential  for  maximum  speed  and  reliability  on 
networked  systems.  Accelerate  your  systems’  performance. 
Restore  reliability.  Try  Diskeeper  2008  for  free  now! 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


El'S  Diskeeper2008 

1 1/1  *T\J  Udywa  Maximizing  Performance  and  Reliability — Automatically 

Go  to  www.diskeeper.com/cwtrial 

(Note:  Special  45-day  trialware  is  only  available  at  the  above  link) 

Volume  licensing  and  Government/Education  discounts  are  available  by  calling 
800-829-6468,  extension  4058. 


Diskeeper 

corporation  ■ 
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Even  in  a  town  where  almost  nothing  is  smaller 
than  huge,  the  joint  $8  billion-plus  CityCenter 
venture  between  MGM  Mirage  and  Dubai 
World  has  to  be  considered  grandiose. 


The  nine-building,  76-acre  complex 
being  developed  at  the  heart  of  the 
Strip  between  the  Bellagio  and  Monte 
Carlo  hotels  includes  a  soaring  61- 
story,  4,000-room  hotel-casino  and 
a  500,000-square-foot  retail  district. 
Residential  units  planned  at  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Harmon  Hotel,  Spa  &  Residences 
in  the  complex  are  setting  new  price- 
per-square-foot  records  for  condos 
sold  on  the  Strip.  The  sprawling  effort 
employs  7,000  construction  workers. 

So  when  CityCenter  project  leaders 
had  to  select  a  project  management 
system  to  help  monitor  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  private  devel¬ 
opment  in  U.S.  history,  they  naturally 
settled  on  a  proven  software  package 
that  they  were  sure  could  support  such 
a  massive  undertaking,  right? 


sign  Group,  Perini  Building  Co.  (the  lead 
contractor)  and  Gensler  (the  lead  archi¬ 
tect)  —  still  needed  construction  man¬ 
agement  software  to  handle  critical 
change-management  and  cost-reporting 
activities.  And  they  wanted  a  system 
that  was  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
different  work  styles  of  the  four  pri¬ 
mary  constituents. 

“We  recognized  we  were  bringing  in 
four  different  cultures  and  four  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  to  this  kind  of  project,” 
says  Bodner,  who  is  manager  of  audit 
and  controls  for  the  CityCenter  effort. 

By  August  2005,  Bodner  and  other 
project  leaders  were  reviewing  propos¬ 
als  from  four  software  vendors,  includ¬ 
ing  Skire  Inc.,  a  little-known  company 
in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  that  was  pitching 
a  hosted  Web-based  system. 
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mm  MIRAGE’S  $8  BILLION  CITYCENTER  ROLLED  THE  DICE  ON  A  UTTLE-KNOWN 


Think  again. 

Prior  to  clearing  the  former  Bellagio 
employee  parking  lot  in  2005  to  open 
up  66  acres  for  the  site  (10  adjacent 
acres  from  MGM’s  Monte  Carlo  site 
were  later  added),  CityCenter  manag¬ 
ers  had  selected  project  accounting 
and  document  management  systems  to 
support  the  effort,  says  Mark  Bodner, 
a  vice  president  at  Tishman  Construc¬ 
tion  Corp.,  the  lead  construction  man¬ 
ager  for  the  project. 


Bodner  was  impressed  with  the 
functionality  of  Skire’s  Unifier  capital 
project  and  program  management 
system.  “With  Skire’s  product,  there 
wasn’t  any  preconceived  notion  about 
how  to  do  change  management  and 
cost  reporting,”  says  Bodner,  who  has 
34  years  of  project  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Skire  users  “can  dictate  how 
[they]  want  this  information  recorded 
and  reported,”  he  adds. 

Other  systems  the  project  group 
evaluated  have  “great  canned  reports” 
but  can’t  be  used  to  create  custom 


reports  or  forms  from  scratch,  says 
Jo  Tampas,  who  started  out  as  a  Skire 
consultant  and  later  became  a  systems 
administrator  in  MGM  Mirage’s  IT 
organization.  In  contrast,  changes  to 
workflows  or  forms  can  be  done  easily 
in  the  Skire  Unifier  system,  she  says. 

Also,  says  Bodner,  none  of  the  other 
systems  could  configure  workflow 
processes  to  meet  the  project’s  require 
ments  for  reports  and  data  queries. 

Bodner  says  he  had  one  initial  con¬ 
cern  with  Skire.  “What  I  was  really 
looking  for  was  a  system  that  was 


But  the  four  principal  players  in  the 
project  —  Tishman,  MGM  Mirage  De- 
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ONLINE  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM.  SO  FAR,  IT  LOOKS  LIKE  A  WINNER. 
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focused  on  construction  management. 
They  were  new  to  the  marketplace, 
and  they  were  actually  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  because  of  that,”  he  says. 

But  Skire’s  impressive  client  and 
project  list  helped  allay  that  con¬ 
cern.  Moreover,  Bodner  was  sold  on 
Unifier’s  functionality  and  flexibility. 
He  didn’t  care  whether  the  system  was 
hosted  or  based  in-house.  “Whether  or 
not  Skire  was  an  [application  service 
provider]  was  not  a  primary  driver,”  he 
recalls. 

But  it  did  matter  to  other  CityCenter 


stakeholders.  Some  had  concerns  about 
using  a  hosted  project  management 
system  from  an  unknown  vendor  that 
would  be  storing  sensitive  financial 
information  off-site. 

“We  were  initially  reluctant”  to 
consider  the  Skire  system  “because 
the  core  information  would  be  stored 
on  servers  outside  our  company,”  says 
Bill  Smith,  president  of  MGM  Mirage 
Design  Group. 

Such  reluctance  is  not  unusual. 

Many  executives  object  to  using  hosted 
project  management  software,  primar¬ 


ily  because  of  connectivity  and  data 
security  concerns.  “Most  of  my  clients 
like  having  the  software  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,”  says  Robert  Charette,  director  of 
the  enterprise  risk  management  ser¬ 
vice  at  Cutter  Consortium  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  advisory  firm  Itabhi  Corp. 

Bodner’s  push  to  sell  his  partners 
on  Skire  began  with  MGM  Mirage’s 
IT  organization,  which  he  invited  to 
grill  Skire  executives  regarding  the 
company’s  financial  background  and 
security  provisions.  After  Skire  com¬ 
pleted  a  20-page  questionnaire,  a  team 
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of  MGM  Mirage  security  experts  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  hack  into  the  hosted 
system.  That  exercise,  along  with  sup¬ 
portive  references  from  Skire  custom¬ 
ers  who  were  using  the  change-control 
and  cost-reporting  functions,  helped 
clinch  the  deal  between  the  CityCenter 
project  team  and  Skire  in  October 
2005.  (Bodner  and  MGM  Mirage  of¬ 
ficials  declined  to  quantify  the  value  of 
the  agreement.) 

MGM  Mirage’s  IT  organization  also 
used  an  existing  firewall  and  other  se¬ 
curity  systems  to  help  protect  the  Skire 
system,  Tampas  says. 

So  far,  everyone  is  satisfied.  “To 
date,  we  have  not  encountered  any 
problems  with  off-site  storage  and  have 
received  backups  of  our  data  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis,”  says  Smith. 

FROM  THE  GROUND  UP 

Getting  executives  of  the  four  compa¬ 
nies  to  sign  off  on  Skire  was  just  the 
first  hurdle  for  Bodner  and  his  team. 

He  and  other  project  team  members 
next  had  to  gain  buy-in  from  30  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  the  four  companies  on  the 
configuration  of  the  project  flowcharts. 

Once  the  executives  agreed  to  the 
plans,  Tampas  created  the  flowcharts. 
From  March  through  June  2006,  Tam¬ 
pas  entered  flowcharts  into  the  Unifier 
system  with  descriptions  for  each  cost¬ 
reporting  process  being  supported, 
including  requests  for  information  and 
submittals  for  material  costs,  she  says. 

The  Unifier  system  is  easy  to  use 
“because  the  user  interface  is  consis¬ 
tent  across  whatever  custom  [business 
processes]  are  developed  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  company,”  says  Tampas.  With  an 
hour  or  two  of  training,  users  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  project  data,  she  adds. 

The  350  users  of  the  Skire  software 
include  all  lines  of  CityCenter  manag¬ 
ers  from  the  four  companies,  including 
the  various  cost-controls  groups,  and 
MGM  Mirage’s  project  accountants 
and  chief  financial  officer,  says  Bodner. 

The  system’s  flexibility  impressed 
users.  Administrators  such  as  Tampas 
can  design  workflows  and  data  entry 
forms  from  scratch,  says  Bodner.  And 
project  leaders  can  grant  team  mem¬ 
bers  access  to  functionality  based  on 
their  roles  and  can  “swap  people  in  and 
out  of  those  roles  easily,”  he  says. 

The  Unifier  system  went  into  pro- 


I  CityCenter  Facts 

I  Cost:  More  than  $8  billion 
1  Land;  76  acres  on  the  Las  Vegas  Strip 
1  Construction  workers;  7,000 

Buildings:  Nine 
Square  footage:  18  million 

HIGHLIGHTS: 

m  The  Mandarin  Oriental:  A  47-story, 
400-room  hotel  with  227  residences. 
m  Vdara:  A  57-story  tower  including  about 
1,500  condo  hotel  units. 
m  Veer  Towers:  Two  37-story  glass  tow¬ 
ers  leaning  in  opposite  directions.  Each 
will  include  approximately  337  loft-like 
residences. 

■  Retail  space:  A  half-million  square  feet. 

GREEN  INITIATIVES: 

MGM  Mirage  is  pursuing  the  U.S.  Green 
Building  Council’s  Leadership  in  Energy  and 
Environmental  Design  (LEED)  certification 
for  CityCenter  by  incorporating  a  variety 
of  environmentally  sensitive  components, 
including  the  use  of  reclaimed  water  and 
on-site  power  generation. 

duction  in  July  2006.  In  the  following 
weeks,  Bodner’s  team  received  more 
than  100  phone  calls  from  users  with 
requests  to  make  minor  modifications 
to  the  system,  “since  they  knew  by 
then  how  flexible  the  system  was,”  he 
says. 

“We  recommended  to  them  that  we 
hold  off  on  making  any  changes  until 
we’d  gotten  some  results  from  using 
the  system  and  began  producing  re¬ 
ports,”  Bodner  adds.  Ultimately,  some 
modifications  were  made,  including 
incorporating  additional  departments 
and  people  into  the  system,  adding 
fields  to  the  system’s  forms,  and  adjust¬ 
ing  the  workflow  as  processes  were 
changed  or  simplified,  says  Bodner. 

Although  the  members  of  the  City- 
Center  project  group  didn’t  encounter 
any  major  technical  glitches  with  the 
system  after  they  began  using  it,  some 
functionality  issues  had  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  says  Bodner.  For  instance,  en¬ 
tering  construction  cost  estimates  into 
the  system  was  time-consuming  be¬ 
cause  users  had  to  enter  line  items  one 
at  a  time.  If  a  contractor  had  to  enter 
60  line  items,  for  example,  the  process 


could  take  more  than  an  hour. 

The  Unifier  product  team  got  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  problem,  and  by  October, 
it  had  created  an  enhancement  to  the 
system  that  enabled  contractors  to  en¬ 
ter  multiple  line  items  at  once. 

USE  IT  OR  LOSE 

One  strength  of  the  system  was  the 
audit  trail  it  provided,  but  for  that  to 
be  effective,  everyone  had  to  be  using 
it.  With  the  support  of  senior  manage¬ 
ment,  Bodner  and  his  team  required  all 
contractors  to  use  the  Unifier  system 
to  submit  cost  estimates  for  the  City- 
Center  job.  “We  told  them,  ‘If  it  doesn’t 
come  through  Skire,  it  doesn’t  exist,’  ” 
says  Bodner. 

Nearly  100,000  items  have  been 
date-  and  time-stamped  so  far. 

Bodner  says  there  have  been  a  few 
instances  where  contractors  claimed 
that  their  requests  to  purchase  con¬ 
struction  materials  hadn’t  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  CityCenter  project  leaders. 
But  because  Unifier  keeps  a  complete 
electronic  audit  trail  of  each  request 
and  the  subsequent  action  and  ap¬ 
proval,  contractors,  project  managers, 
accountants  and  other  stakeholders 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  if 
a  request  isn’t  in  the  system. 

The  system’s  electronic  audit  trail 
has  also  helped  to  keep  what  Bodner 
refers  to  as  a  “hyper,  fast-track  project” 
on  course.  Because  Unifier  is  primar¬ 
ily  functioning  as  a  change  control 
and  cost-reporting  system,  the  project 
team  has  a  current  and  “very  explicit” 
record  of  project  costs,  changes  and 
reasons  for  changes,  he  says.  “Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  a  robust  system  to 
proactively  control  change.” 

Moreover,  he  adds,  “the  system  has 
demonstrated  where  the  organization 
needs  improvement  and  enabled  us  to 
implement  these  improvements.” 

Any  incremental  improvement  can 
go  right  to  the  bottom  line  when  you’re 
building  on  76  acres  of  prime  Las 
Vegas  Strip  real  estate  valued  at 
$30  million  an  acre.  Shaving  even  a 
single  day  off  the  deadline  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  big  savings  in  interest  costs 
alone,  Charette  says. 

Time  will  tell  whether  that  happens, 
but  so  far,  the  project  has  remained  on 
schedule.  CityCenter  is  slated  to  open 
in  November  2009. « 
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For  you,  it’s  a  problem  you  didn’t  see 

For  your  business,  it’s  a 
you  won’t  see  coming  back. 


You  can’t  anticipate  every  problem.  But  Emerson  Network  Power  and  its 
Liebert  power  and  cooling  technologies  can  help  you  create  an  IT  infrastructure 
that  is  ready  for  anything— unplanned  outages,  unpredictable  growth  or 
unexpected  technologies. 


One  example  is  the  Liebert  NX,  a  software-scalable  UPS  that  can  double  in 
capacity  without  adding  or  modifying  hardware.  Download  our  white  paper. 
Powering  Change  in  the  Data  Center,  and  discover  what  Liebert  technologies 
can  do  for  your  operating  flexibility,  at  flexibility.liebert.com. 


..... 


■ 


m 


Liebert  flexibility 


in  enabling  Business-Critical  Continuity: 


Network  Power 


Emerson,  Business-Critical  Continuity  and  Liebert  are  trademarks  of  Emerson  Electric  Co.  or  one  of  its  affiliated  companies.  ©2008  Emerson  Electric  Co.' 
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EMERSON.  CONSIDER  IT  SOLVED:; 


■  CAREERS 


MFrom  my  experience,  being 
on  an  IT  help  desk  has 
been  a  huge,  huge  opportunity. 

AMTHONY  McCLOUD, 

HELP  DESK  TECHNICIAN, 

MAC  EQUIPMENT  INC. 


WHEN  Anthony 

McCloud  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Grace- 
land  University 
in  2000,  he  didn’t  have  a 
smidgen  of  business  experi¬ 
ence.  He  didn’t  know  the 
first  thing  about  business 
processes,  customer  service 
or  the  quirks  and  habits  of 
business  workers. 

Now  he  knows  all  that 
and  much  more.  For  the  past 
seven  years,  McCloud  has 


worked  in  help-desk-related 
roles  at  four  companies, 
including  stints  at  a  high- 
tech  equipment  maker  and  a 
small  restaurant  chain. 

The  experience  he  has 


gained  from  learning  about 
different  industries  and 
mixing  with  various  types 
and  levels  of  business  work¬ 
ers  has  been  priceless  in 
terms  of  strengthening  his 


communication  and  rela¬ 
tionship  skills,  he  says. 

“From  my  experience,  be¬ 
ing  on  an  IT  help  desk  has 
been  a  huge,  huge  opportu¬ 
nity,”  says  McCloud,  who  was 
hired  by  Mac  Equipment  Inc. 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  June 
2007.  In  addition  to  his  role  as 
the  company’s  lone  help  desk 
technician,  McCloud  has  also 
helped  out  as  a  server  analyst 
and  has  done  application 
development  work  in  SQL, 
Visual  C#  and  PHP. 

As  McCloud  and  others  are 
discovering,  many  help  desks 
have  evolved  beyond  their 
ticket-taking  roots  —  offer¬ 
ing  expanded  opportunities 
for  help  desk  employees.  But 
that  doesn’t  stop  some  IT 
professionals  from  hewing  to 
the  old  line  that  a  career  stop 
on  the  help  desk  is  a  one-way 
ticket  to  Palookaville. 

STRATEGIC  OR  STUCK? 

“If  you’re  hired  just  to  work 
on  a  help  desk,  that’s  all 
you  will  ever  do,”  says  Fred 
Wagner,  a  FileNet  and  Kofax 
systems  specialist  for  the 
city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

In  particular,  help  desk 
technicians  who  work  in 
“stovepiped”  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  —  that  is,  companies 
where  systems  analysts,  net¬ 
work  managers  and  other  IT 
professionals  are  segregated 
from  one  another  —  can  go 
15  years  without  being  pro¬ 
moted  into  positions  such  as 
IT  infrastructure  specialist, 
business  analyst  or  systems 
administrator,  he  says. 

A  new  breed  of  IT  pros 
begs  to  differ,  maintaining 
that  a  job  on  a  help  desk 
can  open  doors  to  other  IT 
career  opportunities.  Help 
desk  technicians,  these  pro¬ 
ponents  say,  gain  valuable 
experience  working  with 
users  throughout  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  learning  what 
makes  the  business  tick. 

The  IT  help  desk  “has 


Dead  end  or  launching  pad?  By  Thomas  Hoffman 


WHO  MAKES 
WHAT 

Average  annual  salaries 
of  help  desk  workers 
in  the  U.S.: 

Call  screeners 
and  help  desk 
dispatchers  $31,293 

Level  1  support 
technicians  $37,195 

Level  2  support 
technicians  $45,425 

Level  3  support 
technicians  $55,211 

Help  desk  support 
managers  $69,382 

Director-level 
help  desk 

supervisors  $95,519 

Base:  2007  Practices  &  Salary 
Survey  of  758  industry  professional's 
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become  the  place  where  you 
learn  about  IT,”  says  Rich 
Hand,  executive  director  of 
membership  at  HDI  (for¬ 
merly  the  Help  Desk  Insti¬ 
tute),  a  7,000-member  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Help  desk  professionals  “get 
a  feel  for  what’s  going  on” 
within  the  IT  organization 
and  often  move  into  other 
areas  such  as  network  op¬ 
erations,  says  Hand. 

“Because  it’s  client-facing, 
you  get  a  lot  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  develop  your  people 
skills  and  work  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ferent  mental  muscles,”  says 
Patrick  Tyrrell,  director  of 
IT  support  and  training  at 
the  Boston  office  of  Bing¬ 
ham  McCutchen  LLP,  an 
international  law  firm. 

Tyrrell  says  nearly  ev¬ 
eryone  he  worked  with  on 
a  help  desk  at  a  Califor¬ 
nia-based  IT  outsourcing 
provider  in  the  late  1990s 
has  since  moved  into  senior- 
level  IT  positions  at  well-re¬ 
garded  companies. 

But  that’s  not  the  case  ev¬ 
erywhere.  For  instance,  ca¬ 
reer  options  can  be  limited 
for  help  desk  technicians 
who  work  in  monolithic  IT 
organizations,  says  Paul  My¬ 
ers,  an  applications  develop¬ 
ment  manager  at  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  in  Topeka. 

“I’ve  known  a  couple  of 
hundred  IT  help  desk  sup¬ 
port  people,  and  maybe  a 
half-dozen  have  moved  past 
being  a  support  manager 
or  a  support  leader.  And 
all  of  those  have  done  that 
by  learning  a  new  skill  and 
moving  to  a  new  company,” 
says  Myers. 

“If  you’re  a  help  desk  guy, 
you’re  a  help  desk  guy,  and 
the  only  thing  you  can  as¬ 
pire  to  is  your  boss’s  job,”  he 
contends. 

Other  IT  pros  disagree.  “I 
never  think  of  the  help  desk 
as  a  dead  end,”  says  Ronald 


Kibbe,  assistant  director  of 
customer  support  services 
for  medical  center  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  Medical 
Center  in  Columbus.  Work¬ 
ing  on  a  help  desk,  says 
Kibbe,  “can  be  a  career,  and 
it  can  be  a  launching  pad.” 

When  help  desk  techni¬ 
cians  move  up,  they  gen¬ 
erally  take  on  IT  roles  in 
systems  administration, 
data  center  operations  and 
network  management,  but 
they  aren’t  necessarily  lim¬ 
ited  to  technically  oriented 
pursuits. 

For  example,  help  desk 
technicians  with  good 
problem-solving  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills,  as  well  as 
a  broad  understanding  of 
business  operations,  can 
move  into  business  analyst 
roles,  says  Ric  Mims,  execu¬ 
tive  consultant  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.-based  SupportCenter 
Global  Technologies  Inc., 
who  is  also  an  HDI  global 
faculty  member. 

When  help  desk  managers 
move  into  more  senior-level 
IT  infrastructure  positions, 
it’s  often  in  areas  such  as 
data  center  operations, 
desktop  support,  network¬ 
ing  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  says  Ed  Pospesil, 
chairman  of  Technology  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Networking  Group 
LLC  in  Guilford,  Conn. 

“I’ve  seen  IT  executives 
who  have  started  their  ca¬ 
reers  on  a  help  desk,”  says 
Pospesil,  who  has  been  a 
technical  and  IT  executive 
recruiter  for  32  years.  “It 
cuts  to  their  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  communications 
skills.  They  can  follow  a 
number  of  paths.” 

IN  THE  DRIVER’S  SEAT 

Despite  different  views 
about  the  advisability  of 
starting  an  IT  career  on  the 
help  desk,  most  of  the  IT 
professionals,  managers, 


IT  professionals,  or  aspiring  IT 
pros,  who  want  to  use  the  help 
desk  as  a  career  launching 
pad  should  plan  to  be  in  their 
roles  for  no  more  than  two 
years  so  they  don’t  become 
typecast  or  burned  out,  most 
experts  agree. 

“You  shouldn’t  leave  anyone 
on  a  help  desk  for  more  than 
two  years.  It  isn’t  beneficial 
unless  they’re  unmotivated  or 
that’s  what  their  career  ambi¬ 
tion  is,”  says  David  Lane,  an 
infrastructure  architect  at  a 
government  contractor  in  the 
Washington  area. 

In  fact,  organizations  often 
use  the  promise  of  training  and 
a  career  path  to  solve  another 
help  desk  problem:  convincing 
high-quality  workers  to  take 
those  jobs  in  the  first  place. 

Despite  the  opportunities 
that  working  on  an  IT  help 
desk  can  offer,  it  can  be  dif¬ 


ficult  to  persuade  recent 
college  graduates  to  accept 
entry-level  roles  there  if  they 
have  loftier  ambitions. 

“The  kids  coming  out  of 
these  higher  institutions  are 
expecting  these  $70,000 
to  $80,000  jobs,  and  it’s 
tough  for  the  employer  to  say, 
‘Here’s  where  you  start,’  ” 
says  Neil  Hopkins,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  skills  development  at 
CompTIA. 

One  way  to  attract  recent 
graduates  with  high  expecta¬ 
tions  is  to  offer  entry-level 
IT  workers  the  training  and 
certifications  they’ll  need  to 
advance  in  the  IT  organiza¬ 
tion,  says  Hopkins. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  individu¬ 
als  who  would  be  delighted 
to  take  on  a  help  desk  role  if 
their  careers  were  mapped 
out  for  them,”  he  adds. 

-THOMAS  HOFFMAN 


MIf  you’re  hired  just  to 
work  on  a  help  desk, 
that’s  all  you  will  ever  do. 

FRED  WAGNER, 

SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST, 

CITY  OF  LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


consultants  and  academics 
interviewed  for  this  story 
agree  that  help  desk  workers 
are  largely  responsible  for 
their  own  career  paths. 

The  greatest  opportunity 
for  help  desk  technicians  lies 
in  their  ability  to  learn  about 
different  facets  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  “which  makes  them 
more  valuable  than  a  pure 
IT  guy,”  says  Robert  Rosen, 
immediate  past  president  of 
IBM  user  group  Share  and 
CIO  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculosk¬ 
eletal  and  Skin  Diseases  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Conversely,  “the  guys 
who  get  stuck  [on  the  help 
desk]  are  the  ones  who  are 
heads-down  and  just  want 
to  fix  PCs,”  he  says.  “And 


they  wonder  why  their  ca¬ 
reers  are  going  nowhere.” 

Other  factors  can  come 
into  play  as  well.  A  dynamic 
company  where  people 
move  around  a  lot  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  bet  for  advancement 
than  one  where  people  get 
pigeonholed,  for  example. 
And  a  culture  where  help 
desk  mavens  use  sophisti¬ 
cated  tools  to  solve  chal¬ 
lenging  problems  will  build 
a  resume  faster  than  one 
where  they  primarily  reset 
passwords. 

But  mostly,  career  growth 
for  help  desk  technicians 
“is  very  person-dependent,” 
says  Rosen.  “Some  people 
use  it  as  a  launch  pad.  And 
other  people  make  it  a  dead¬ 
end  job.”  ■ 
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RED  NOSE  STUDIO 


■  Q&A  BYRON  REEVES 


World  of  Warcraft  and  other  games  are 
honing  tomorrow’s  business  leaders. 


A  lot  of  people 
can  be  leaders 
when  there’s  an 
environment  that’s 
conducive  to  making 
happen. 

S  MMORPGs  —  massively 
multiplayer  online  role- 
playing  games  —  like 
World  of  War  craft,  Eve 
and  EverQuest  may  be 
the  best  simulators  of 
tomorrow’s  business  en¬ 
vironment.  So  say  Byron  Reeves,  Thomas 
W.  Malone  and  Tony  O’Driscoll  in  this 
month’s  Harvard  Business  Review.  The 
authors  found  that  these  games  closely 
mirror  the  evolving  world  of  business:  dis¬ 
tributed  decision-making,  rapid  response, 
ad  hoc  teams,  and  leadership  through  col¬ 
laboration  rather  than  authority.  Reeves, 
the  Paul  C.  Edwards  Professor  of  Com¬ 
munication  at  Stanford  University  and  a 
co-founder  of  Seriosity  Inc.,  a  company 
that  develops  enterprise  software  inspired 
by  online  games,  told  Kathleen  Melymuka 
that  smart  companies  should  be  playing. 


Tell  me  about  the  Seriosity  study  com¬ 
missioned  by  IBM.  They  asked  us  to 
study  collaboration  and  leadership  in 
these  [game]  guilds.  Moreover,  these 
games  are  getting  popular  enough  that, 
even  if  we  don’t  want  to  take  lessons 
from  them,  the  people  we’re  hiring  are 
steeped  in  them,  so  we  need  to  at  least 
know  what’s  shaping  their  lives  and 
contributing  to  their  expectations  for 
software  when  they  get  to  work. 


What  were  some  of  the  study’s  conclu¬ 
sions?  The  most  interesting  one  is  that 
leadership  in  these  games  has  less  to 
do  with  the  special  qualities  of  the 
person  doing  the  leading  than  with  the 
environment  itself.  Tom  Malone  and  I 
had  looked  at  the  leadership  literature, 
and  it’s  very  biased  toward  leadership 
as  a  quality  of  an  individual:  Leaders 
are  born,  and  you  have  to  find  them  and 
nurture  them.  Gamers  were  saying  in 
many  ways  just  the  opposite:  A  lot  of 
people  can  be  leaders  when  there’s  an 
environment  that’s  conducive  to  making 
it  happen.  Maybe  they’re  not  the  most 
socially  extraverted  communicators; 
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maybe  they  just  know  what’s  going  on. 

A  lot  of  gamers  told  us,  “I  could  [lead  in 
a  game],  and  it  wouldn’t  happen  at  IBM.” 

What  can  you  do  with  what  you  learned? 

A  lot  of  information  work  is  dull  and 
boring,  and  there  are  productivity  and 
retention  problems  that  come  from 
that.  These  games  are  engaging,  com¬ 
pelling  and  just  the  opposite.  So  can 
we  marry  the  juiciness  of  these  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  productivity  needs  of 
business  contexts  and  get  people  more 
engaged  in  their  work?  A  sales  team 
meeting  in  World  of  Warcraft  is  not 
the  first  thing  that’s  going  to  happen. 
But  when  you  think  about  it,  it’s  sug¬ 
gestive  of  how  much  fun  it  could  be 
to  be  a  guild  in  a  game  with  goals  and 
avatars  and  synthetic  currency  sys¬ 
tems:  I’ll  give  you  10  pieces  of  gold  for 
that  PowerPoint  I  need  tomorrow. 

How  are  game  players’  challenges  similar 
to  those  of  business  leaders?  Recruit¬ 
ing,  evaluating,  retaining,  persuading, 
compensating  —  all  those  things  are 
really  the  same.  If  you’re  a  guild  leader, 
you’re  looking  for  new  players;  you’re 
looking  for  the  best  before  you  “hire” 
them;  you  need  to  figure  out  what  they 
want  and  compensate  them  in  the 
right  way  to  keep  them.  And  “I  know 
we  need  30  players  on  this  raid,  but  [I] 
have  to  go  put  the  kids  to  bed”  —  how 
do  you  deal  with  that? 

And  in  today’s  work  environments,  so  much 
is  about  persuading  people  to  help  you 
rather  than  having  authority  over  them.  Ex¬ 
actly.  Decentralized  work  really  means 
that  coordinating  people  is  much  more 
important  than  commanding  them. 

How  are  the  game  and  business  environ¬ 
ments  different?  On  the  very  legitimate 
issue  of  the  consequences  of  failure. 
When  something  bad  happens  in  a 
game,  you’re  not  taking  down  millions 
of  people  invested  in  a  company.  Some 
of  the  psychological  feelings  may  be  the 
same,  but  in  terms  of  the  actual  stakes, 
the  consequences  are  broader  in  busi¬ 
ness.  What  would  it  feel  like  in  World  of 
Warcraft  if  the  future  of  the  company 
were  on  the  line?  It  would  feel  different. 
But  businesses  say  they  don’t  want  the 
seriousness  of  the  consequences  to  be 
handcuffs  for  innovation  and  risk  taking. 


Byron  Reeves  and  his  co-authors  contend 
that  massively  multiplayer  online  role- 


playing  games  -  MMORPGs  -  can  be  use¬ 
ful  simulators  for  modern  business  train¬ 
ing.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  reasons: 

Pacer.  Leaders  often  have  to  make 
hundreds  of  strategic  decisions  during  an 
hour  of  game  play. 

Risk:  The  relatively  mild  consequences 
of  failure  allow  players  to  test  a  variety  of 
strategies. 

Revolving  leadership;  The  tempo¬ 
rary  nature  of  many  leadership  roles  allows 
people  who  tend  to  be  real-world  followers 
to  try  leadership  opportunities  and  those 
who  tend  to  be  real-world  leaders  to  get 
experience  as  followers. 

Scope:  One  World  of  Warcraft  game 
leader,  a  former  U.S.  Army  officer  with 
a  master’s  degree  in  human  resource 
management,  likened  the  leadership  of 
an  80-person  raiding  guild  to  managing  a 
midsize  business. 

-  Adapted  from  the  Harvard  Business  Review 


And  there  are  other  differences.  One 
is  the  whole  notion  of  transparency.  In 
games,  there’s  a  lot  more  transparency 
in  the  culture  as  well  as  the  rules.  You 
know  a  lot  in  the  games.  You  see  what 
gear  people  have,  what  level  they’ve 
achieved,  and  you  know  a  lot  about 
their  status.  You’re  a  priest  or  a  dwarf, 
and  people  know  what  you  bring. 

You  can  make  inferences  at  work,  but 
there’s  not  as  much  transparency  of  ex¬ 
pertise.  There  are  laws  about  transpar¬ 
ency  in  business  —  privacy  rights. 


You  note  certain  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  of  leadership  in  online  games  that 
point  toward  skills  tomorrow’s  leaders 
will  need.  Can  we  discuss  speed?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  things  can  happen  more  quickly 
in  games.  In  a  game,  you  might  congre¬ 
gate  with  five  people  you’ve  just  met; 
you’ve  got  one  minute  to  decide  who 
will  lead  and  what  the  strategy  will  be, 
and  then  the  gate  opens.  So  there’s  a  lot 
more  opportunity  to  do  things  quickly. 

Iteration  is  an  important  part  of  this. 


In  business,  we’re  not  going  to  go  to  Step 
2  until  we  know  we  won’t  fail  on  Step  5. 
The  default  strategy  in  games  is,  “That’s 
a  good  idea;  let’s  try  that.”  Then,  wham! 
“All  right,  we  all  die.  Let’s  go  left  instead 
of  right  next  time.”  There’s  a  lot  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  things  a  lot  of  times, 
and  there’s  value  in  that:  A  lot  of  small 
failures  add  up  to  global  success  rather 
than  being  so  careful  about  each  step. 

Are  gamers  less  risk-averse  in  business? 

Tony  O’Driscoll  has  studied  several 
hundred  gamers  at  IBM.  It  occurs  to  a 
majority  of  them  that  things  happening 
in  these  games  are  similar  to  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  real  work  and  useful  to  think 
about  in  real  work.  People  volunteer 
that  they  have  made  that  connection. 

Tell  me  about  the  honesty  that  the  use  of 
avatars  engenders.  In  games,  they  are 
signals  of  your  role  and  expertise.  In 
respect  to  representing  expertise,  the 
games  keep  you  honest  in  ways  real  life 
doesn’t.  You  can’t  say  you  are  a  Level  50 
when  you’re  only  40,  whereas  you  can 
probably  do  that  at  work,  where  exper¬ 
tise  is  more  objective.  That’s  one  reason 
people  like  these  games:  because  they’re 
fair.  It’s  not  about  who  you  know  and 
how  well  you  do  in  the  hallway  conver¬ 
sation;  it’s  what  level  you’ve  achieved. 

Finally,  you  note  that  leadership  roles 
are  often  temporary  in  games.  To  some 
extent,  people  with  competence  rise  to 
the  top,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  temporary 
leadership:  I’ve  been  in  this  dungeon, 
so  I’ll  just  take  over.  A  corollary  is  that 
leaders  get  experience  being  followers 
and  that’s  useful  also,  because  people 
who  know  a  lot  are  being  directed  by 
people  who  know  less,  but  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  it’s  their  turn  to  take  over. 

Getting  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  environment  may  matter  more  than 
the  right  leader  -  how  can  companies 
benefit  from  that  insight?  Build  better 
environments,  and  leadership  will 
emerge.  There’s  a  real  interest  in  ana¬ 
lytics  in  business  now.  You  can  have 
a  lot  of  data  about  how  things  are  go¬ 
ing.  Dashboard  and  analytics  is  a  good 
example.  They  provide  a  leader  board 
and  a  score  card  like  games  have,  and 
they’re  right  up  there  for  everybody  to 
see.  It’s  very  gamelike, 
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■  SOFTWARE 


Pay  As  You  Go 


A  construction  firm  busts 
through  piles  of  invoices  with 
pro  forma  statements  issued 
once  a  month.  By  Gary  Anthes 
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PREMIER 


JLV7  V/ 
IT  LEADERS  2008 


BEST  IN 
CLASS 

This  story 
is  one  in 
a  series  showcasing  the 
best  projects  of  this  year’s 
PremierlOO  IT  Leaders. 

Tridel  Corp. 

Located  in  Toronto,  this 
company  specializes  in 
condominium  construc¬ 
tion,  sales  and  property 
management.  It  has  annual 
sales  of  $700  million 
(Canadian). 

IT  CHAMPION: 

Ted  Maulucci,  CIO 

IT  STAFF:  22 

PROJECT  PAYBACK: 

It  has  reduced  annual  in¬ 
voicing  costs  by  $581,000 
so  far. 


”1 
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WHEN  AN  IT  pro¬ 
fessional  hits  a 
home  run,  some¬ 
times  it’s  the 

magic  of  technology  that’s 
behind  it.  But  sometimes  it’s 
the  sheer  brilliance  of  an 
idea.  Tridel  Corp.’s  Zero  In¬ 
voice  project  is  an  example 
of  the  latter. 

The  concept  was  simple 
enough:  Rather  than  process 
and  pay  invoices  as  they 
come  in,  just  pay  suppliers 
what  records  show  is  owed 
to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  a  major  test  of  the 
system,  Tridel  reduced  the 
monthly  volume  of  invoices 
from  2,400  to  just  17  — 
saving  $21,000  in  process¬ 
ing  costs  —  and  sharply  cut 
the  number  of  disputes  and 
overpayments.  CIO  Ted 
Maulucci  calls  the  results 
“pretty  dramatic.” 

When  Tridel  sells  a  con¬ 
dominium,  the  buyer  often 
selects  upgrades,  such  as 
better  appliances  or  an 
optional  hardwood  floor. 
Some  of  these  items  have 
standard  prices,  and  some 
are  custom-priced  at  the 
time  of  sale,  which  can  oc¬ 
cur  as  much  as  three  years 


before  the  buyer  moves  in. 
Meanwhile,  Maulucci  says, 
the  suppliers  that  will  ul¬ 
timately  bill  Tridel  for  the 
upgrades,  and  whose  own 
systems  tend  to  be  rudimen¬ 
tary,  can  lose  track  of  what 
they  agreed  to  bill. 

Before  Zero  Invoice,  sup¬ 
pliers  would  send  bills  to 
Tridel  every  day  —  some 
65,000  annually  —  as  soon 
as  a  piece  of  work  was 
completed.  Then  a  Tridel 
project  manager  would  have 
to  match  the  invoice  with 
his  own  records  of  what 
charges  had  been  agreed  to 
months  earlier.  Discrepan¬ 
cies  occurred  often  and 
were  very  labor-intensive  to 
resolve.  “And  when  an  in¬ 
voice  comes  in  at  the  wrong 
amount,  you  don’t  always 
win,”  Maulucci  says. 

Now,  Tridel  simply  ag¬ 
gregates  each  supplier’s 
charges,  based  on  its  record 
of  what  was  done  during  the 
month,  and  issues  a  single 
pro  forma  invoice  for  the 
supplier  to  sign  off  on  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

“When  I  tell  people 
about  Zero  Invoice,  they 
say,  ‘Don’t  your  [suppliers] 
hate  that?’  But  it  was  the 
complete  opposite,”  Mau¬ 
lucci  says.  “The  [suppliers] 
don’t  have  the  systems  we 
do.  They  say,  ‘I  like  it.  It’s 
easy  for  me.’  There’s  a  trust 
level.  They  are  getting  paid 
faster,  and  it’s  easier  for 


them  to  administer.” 

Line  managers  at  Tridel 
like  it  too.  Kevin  McKeown, 
a  construction  project  man¬ 
ager,  says  Zero  Invoice  has 
reduced  the  time  he  spends 
matching  invoices  with 
purchase  agreements  and 
verifying  prices,  from  one 
to  two  hours  per  day  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
month  to  just  one  to  two 
hours  per  month. 

“It’s  a  great  tool,  and  it’s 
helped  me  a  lot,”  he  says. 

The  “tool”  consists  of 
modifications  and  enhance¬ 
ments  to  Tridel’s  commer¬ 
cial  accounting  package, 
custom-coded  using  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  .Net  Framework. 
“From  a  systems  point  of 
view,  this  was  not  super 
challenging.  It’s  mostly  slog¬ 
ging  it  out  and  keeping  it 
simple,”  Maulucci  notes. 

He  says  he  got  the  idea 
from  similar  programs  in 
the  manufacturing  sector 
and  from  a  home  builders 
conference  two  years  ago. 
Another  visionary  at  Tridel 
seized  on  it  right  away,  but 
Maulucci  acknowledges  that 
some  of  the  old  guard  were 
skeptical  and  remain  so. 
“Getting  an  organization  to 
change  this  dramatically  is 
tough,”  he  says.  “It’s  such  a 
fundamental  shift.” 

“Ted  Maulucci  has  proven 
to  be  a  real  IT  innovator  in 
the  industry,”  says  Howard 
Berger,  a  managing  partner 
at  Realcomm  Conference 
Group  LLC  in  Carlsbad, 
Calif.  “He  really  rethought 
the  process,  and  it  seems  to 
work.  I  think  it  will  be  a  bea¬ 
con  for  other  companies.”  ■ 


The  [suppliers]  don’t  have  the  systems  we 
do.  They  say,  ‘I  like  it.  It’s  easy  for  me.’ 
There’s  a  trust  level.  They  are  getting  paid  faster, 
and  it’s  easier  for  them  to  administer. 


TED  MAULUCCI,  CIO,  TRIDEL  CORP. 
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SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  IN 


A  VERY  DANGEROUS  WORLD 


BIGFIX  actually  lets  you  see.  We  offer 
the  IT  industry’s  only  converged  security 
and  operations  platform  that  enables 
real-time  visibility  and  control  of  globally 
distributed  desktop,  mobile  and  server 
infrastructures.  Are  you  using  LANDesk, 
McAfee,  Microsoft  or  Symantec?  Relax. 
You  won’t  have  to  unplug  a  thing.  We  just 
give  you — here’s  a  novel  idea — eyes. 


For  IT  pros  who  want  to  instantly  turn 
on  the  lights,  call  51 0-652-6700  xl  1 6  or 
visit  www.bigfix.com/geteyes.  We’ll  give 
you  unprecedented  visibility.  At  your  site. 
Any  time.  And  we’re  betting  you  won’t  let 
us  pull  the  plug  after  our  FifEt:  30-day 
tour  de  force.  Because  you  wouldn’t 
willingly  stumble  around  in  the  dark, 
waiting  for  nocturnal  predators. 


Visibility  Factors 

BIGFIX 

LANDesk 

McAfee 

Microsoft 

Symantec 

Pervasive  Asset  Discovery 

Yes 

Blind 

B 

Blind 

Blind 

Mobile  Computer  Management/Security 

Yes 

Blind 

Blind 

Blind 

What’s  that? 

Task  Verification  Speed 

Real  Time  | 

Weeks 

Weeks 

Forever 

Weeks 

All  Popular  Endpoint  OSs  Supported 

Yes 

Blind 

Blind 

Huh? 

Blind 

Number  of  Administrators  Required 

Dozens 

Dozens 

Dozens 

Dozens 

Number  of  Servers  Needed 

1  SI 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Number  of  Agents/Consoles/Toolsets 

1 

Lots 

Lots 

Lots 

Lots 

Time  to  Implement 

1  Day 

Months 

Months 

Months 

Months 

Total  Cost  of  Ownership 

Lowest 

Your  Job 

YourMarriage 

Your  Sanity 

Your  Career 

:IX.  BIGFIX  and  its  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  BIGFIX,  Inc.  All  other  trademark 


BIGFIX 

We  mean  business 

rely  and  respectfully  acknowledged.  . 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER'S  JOURNAL  C.J.  KELLY 


Getting  the  Best 
From  an  Audit 

Don’t  fear  the  audit.  Learn  from  it. 
The  important  thing  is  that  systems 
should  be  more  secure  in  the  end. 


N indepen¬ 
dent  informa¬ 
tion  security 
audit  can 
be  nerve- 

wracking,  but  this  time,  I 
actually  enjoyed  it.  I  guess 
it’s  just  a  matter  of  per¬ 
spective. 

It  might  help  that  I’ve 
been  an  auditor  myself, 
and  so  I  knew  what  the 
auditor  was  looking  for  and 
what  he  would  put  into  his 
report.  But  that  isn’t  the 
whole  story. 

A  bigger  factor  was  that 
this  time  around,  I  was 
prepared.  And  I’ve  come 
to  see  the  audit  not  as  a  re¬ 
proach  to  my  work  but  as  a 
quantitative  affirmation  of 
all  the  things  I’ve  been  say¬ 
ing  we  need  to  do  to  keep 
our  data  safe. 

Of  course,  even  quantita¬ 
tive  results  can  be  mislead¬ 
ing,  misguided  or  miscon¬ 
strued,  depending  on  the 
expertise  of  the  auditor. 
And  quite  often,  what  most 
people  will  look  at  is  the 
executive  summary.  In  our 
case,  that  was  a  few  pages, 
backed  up  by  a  700 -page 
technical  report.  Guess 
which  one  of  those  the 
higher-ups  in  state  govern¬ 
ment  are  going  to  look  at? 


The  problem  is  that  this 
executive  summary,  like 
most  of  them,  is  filled  with 
charts  and  graphs  that 
grossly  overstate  our  secu¬ 
rity  problems.  Not  that  we 
don’t  have  problems.  We 
do,  and  I’m  glad  to  have 
them  out  in  the  open. 

In  our  report,  what  those 
charts  and  graphs  showed 
were  the  number  of  high-, 
medium-  and  low-risk  vul¬ 
nerabilities  and  their  levels 
of  exploitability.  The  sheer 
volume  of  potential  prob¬ 
lems  could  overwhelm  the 
uninitiated. 

I  need  to  formulate  a 
response  to  this,  so  that  as 
this  audit  report  goes  up 
through  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand,  those  who  read  only 
the  executive  summary 
will  have  my  comments 
to  refer  to.  This  will  be  a 
tough  document  to  craft, 
because  my  purpose  is  to 
show  how  the  executive 

H  Of  course,  even 
quantitative  results 
can  be  misleading, 

misguided  or  mis¬ 
construed,  depend¬ 
ing  m  the  auditor’s 

expertise. 


summary  exaggerates  and 
distorts  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
sound  defensive  or  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  what  are  real  short¬ 
comings. 

MEGO  GALORE 

As  for  that  700-page  tech¬ 
nical  report,  even  I  could 
only  scan  it  before  I  came 
down  with  a  serious  case 
of  MEGO  (my  eyes  glaze 
over).  What  I  got  out  of  it 
was  that  all  of  the  high- 
risk  vulnerabilities  are 
related  to  our  application 
development  environment. 
And  many  of  these  high- 
risk  vulnerabilities  would 
require  very  little  skill  to 
cause  serious  harm. 

This  wasn’t  a  big  shock. 

I  knew  that  application  de¬ 
velopment  was  a  problem. 
But  the  report  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  basic  weakness 
is  that  developers  and 
programmers  often  have 
unpatched  systems  or  have 
configured  their  systems 
so  that  the  application  they 
are  working  on  will  work 
the  way  they  want  it  to. 
They  give  no  thought  to 
security  matters,  as  you 
might  well  expect. 
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My  idea  was  to  ask  the 
auditor  to  help  me  develop 
documentation  and  proc¬ 
esses  for  the  agency  that 
would  ensure  a  formalized  | 
system-development  life 
cycle.  The  new  process 
addresses  the  security  con-  j 
cerns  raised  by  the  report. 

As  a  result,  we  now  have  J 
a  suitable  framework  with 
which  we  can  begin  doing 
things  differently.  At  the 
same  time,  we  moved  the 
application  development 
team  to  a  separate  network  j 
segment,  off  of  the  produc-  ! 
tion  network.  That  should 
make  it  less  alarming  if  the  * 
application  development 
systems  aren’t  completely 
up  to  date. 

There  is  more  work 
to  do  in  the  aftermath  of 

2 

this  audit,  but  we’ve  made 
big  progress.  Best  of  all, 
the  positive  outcome  is 
something  I  wouldn’t  have  ! 
thought  of  without  the 
audit. 

So,  here’s  a  bit 
of  advice:  If  you 
are  a  security 
manager,  wel¬ 
come  your  next 
audit  with  open 
arms.  The  burdens  of  play¬ 
ing  bad  cop  all  the  time 
and  being  ignored  will  be 
off  your  shoulders.  Let  the 
audit  speak  for  itself —  in 
all  its  quantitative  glory.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager,  “C.J.  Kelly,”  whose 
name  and  employer  have 
been  disguised  for  obvious 
reasons.  Contact  her  at 
mscjkelly@yahoo.com. 
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©join  in 

To  join  the  discussion 
about  security,  go  to 

computerworld.com/ 

blogs/security. 


Trouble 

Ticket 

AT  ISSUE:  It’s  time  for 
an  independent  audit. 

ACTION  PLAN:  Use  this 
quantitative  analysis 
of  the  environment  to 
reiterate  the  things  that 
were  previously  ignored 


■  OPINION 

ns 

State  Your  Purpose 

A  GOOD  MISSION  STATEMENT  is  a  brief,  power¬ 
ful  description  of  an  organization’s  purpose.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  most  corporate  and  IT  mission  state¬ 
ments  are  boring  and  forgettable  expressions  of 
motherhood  and  apple  pie.  Many  are  so  vague  and  generalized 
that  they  could  be  used  for  almost  any  corporate  entity.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  just  uninspiring  collections  of  buzzwords. 


Here  are  some  of  the 
things  effective  mission 
statements  should  do: 

Send  a  message  clearly 
and  concisely.  They  should 
be  short  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber,  without  sacrificing  the 
substance  of  the  message. 
Google’s  powerful  mis¬ 
sion  is  only  nine  words: 

“To  facilitate  access  to 
information  for  the  entire 
world.”  Long,  detailed 
statements  leave  the  read¬ 
er  overwhelmed.  Barnes  & 
Noble’s  mission  statement 
is  nearly  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  —  and  far  less 
memorable. 

Inspire.  A  good  mission 
should  be  a  rallying  cry  for 
the  organization.  President 
Kennedy  established  the 
entire  space  program  with 
one  sentence:  “This  nation 
should  commit  itself  to 
achieving  the  goal,  before 
this  decade  is  out,  of  land¬ 
ing  a  man  on  the  Moon 
and  returning  him  safely  to 
Earth.”  NASA  adopted  this 
as  its  mission  statement  for 
the  Apollo  project. 

Drive  transformation. 

An  organization  in  the 


midst  of  change  can  use 
a  new  mission  statement 
to  communicate  its  future 
directions.  One  retailer’s 
IT  mission,  “Deliver  IT 
services  globally,”  seems 
superficial,  but  it  succinctly 
describes  the  essence  of 
the  company’s  transforma¬ 
tion.  The  word  “deliver” 
acknowledges  its  move 
from  in-house  develop¬ 
ment  and  operations  to 
selectively  outsourcing  IT 
functions.  “IT  services” 
indicates  its  migration 
from  custom  applications 
to  using  packaged  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  software- 
as-a-service  model.  “Glob¬ 
ally”  recognizes  the  re¬ 
quired  shift  in  its  customer 
base,  from  domestic  to 
worldwide. 

Differentiate  your  market 
position.  Good  mission 
statements  should  also 
differentiate  the  organiza¬ 
tion  from  its  competitors. 
CVS  states:  “We  will  be 

■  A  good  mission 
statement  becomes 
a  rallying  cry  for 
the  organization. 


the  easiest  pharmacy 
retailer  for  customers  to 
use.”  In  a  market  threat¬ 
ened  by  giants  like  Wal- 
Mart  and  Costco,  “easiest” 
reflects  CVS’s  choice  to 
focus  on  service,  not  price. 

Pull  the  corporation  into 
the  future.  In  1985,  Com- 
puterworld  reported  that 
Bill  Gates’  vision  was  “to 
get  a  workstation  running 
our  software  onto  every 
desk  and  eventually  in 
every  home.”  At  that  point 
in  history,  that  declara¬ 
tion  was  often  perceived 
as  brash  and  audacious, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  an 
excellent  (and  prophetic) 
mission  statement  for  the 
fledgling  company. 

Enable  trade-offs.  Good 
mission  statements  should 
help  establish  priorities. 

In  1980,  Scandinavian 
Airlines  (SAS)  was  hemor¬ 
rhaging  money.  It  created  a 
new  mission,  “To  become 
the  best  airline  in  the 
world  for  the  frequent 
business  traveler.”  Proc¬ 
esses  were  eliminated 
(including  the  tourist 
travel  department),  unless 
they  directly  supported 


business  travelers.  SAS 
determined  that  business 
travelers  wanted  mul¬ 
tiple  choices  of  flights. 

Other  airlines  converted  to 

i 

larger,  more  fuel-efficient 
Airbus  planes,  forcing  a 
reduction  in  the  number 
of  flights  they  could  offer, 
but  SAS  maintained  its  full 

f 

schedule  by  continuing  to 
use  smaller  DC-9s.  In  1983,  [ 

SAS  was  named  “Airline  of  ! 
the  Year,”  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  declared  it  the  “best 

i 

airline  for  business  travel¬ 
ers,”  and  it  became  highly 
profitable. 

Guide  daily  behavior.  A 

mission  statement  should 
help  direct  the  way  em¬ 
ployees  operate.  Ritz- 
Carlton’s  goal  of  providing  ! 
“extraordinary  customer 
service”  empowers  front¬ 
line  employees  to  solve 
most  customer  problems 
without  seeking  supervi¬ 
sor  approval.  Its  consistent  \ 
focus  on  customer  service 
has  won  Ritz-Carlton  the 
coveted  Malcolm  Bal¬ 
dridge  National  Quality 
Award  twice. 

A  good  mission  state¬ 
ment  helps  create  a  com¬ 
pelling  vision  of  the  future 
for  an  organization.  Use  it 
to  enhance  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  effectiveness  by  pro¬ 
viding  clarity  of  purpose, 
inspiration  and  motivation, 
as  well  as  a  vehicle  for  en¬ 
abling  transformation.  ■ 

Bart  Perkins  is  managing 
partner  at  Louisville,  Ky- 
based  Leverage  partners 
Inc.,  which  helps  organiza¬ 
tions  invest  well  in  IT.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  BartPerkins@ 
LeveragePartners.com. 
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0  Q&A 

Sandee  Kastrul 


The  president  and 
founder  of  I.C.Stars 
talks  about  its  IT 

leadership  initiatives. 


Tell  me  about  I.C.Stars. 

It’s  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  was  founded  in  1999  for 
the  purpose  of  developing 
1,000  community  leaders  by 
2020.  Through  training  in 
technology,  leadership-and 
business  skills,  I.C.Stars  pre¬ 
pares  inner-city  young  people 
for  high-level  careers  in  IT.  We 
do  this  through  a  project-based 
training  model,  through  op¬ 
portunities  to  meet  IT  leaders 
and  potential  employers,  and 
through  leadership  training. 

You  had  over  150  CIOs  at 
last  summer’s  iOpener 
event.  What  were  some 
of  the  ideas  for  address¬ 
ing  the  current  IT  talent 
shortfall?  A  byproduct  of  the 
2001  technology  crash  and 
resulting  mass  layoffs  was  dis¬ 
couragement  for  young  people 
to  explore  careers  in  IT.  Our 
iOpener  event,  which  drew 
more  than  150  CIOs  from 
across  the  U.8.,  was  designed 
to  start  reversing  this  trend 
and  help  schools  to  fill  the 
talent  supply  chain  atthe  high 
school  level  and  to  change 
perceptions  about  IT  as  a 
dead-end  career  path. 


;  We  now  face  a  talent 
j  shortage  in  IT  that  reaches 
!  throughout  the  entire  supply 
\  chain -from  senior  leaders  to 
;  middle  management  and  down 
J  to  entry-level  roles.  We  are 
J  busting  the  stereotype  that  the 
!  only  future  for  IT  is  through  off- 
!  shore  or  outsourced  talent.  Our 
|  CIO  leaders  are  telling  us  loudly 
;  that  they  have  a  need  for  good 
!  IT  talent  here  in  the  U.S.  too. 

I 

f 

\  What  will  I.C.Stars  be  do- 
|  ing  differently  as  a  result 
;  of  that  conversation? 

J  Were  growing  the  number  of 
!  students  in  our  program  by 
S  70%  this  year,  in  response  to 
j  the  market  demand.  Also,  our 
j  curriculum  will  add  a  business 
!  analyst  track  to  have  our  stu- 
!  dents  compete  against  each 
'  other  for  an  RFP  working  on 
;  an  SAP  module  implementa- 
j  tion.  This  is  not  about  coding 
j  but  doing  the  business  analy- 
!  sis.  And  it  may  be  unusual  for 
|  entry-level  IT  staffers  to  be  ex- 
|  posed  to  this  type  of  business 
\  case  validation;  we  believe 
j  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is 
I  something  we  are  seeing  our 
.  program  sponsors  support. 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE 


Dying  to  crawl  under  the  desk  for  a 
few  winks  at  work?  Falling  asleep 
during  conference  calls?  You’re  not 
alone.  In  a  poll  of  1,000  randomly 
chosen  Americans  last  fall,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sleep  Foundation  found  that 
Americans  are  working  more  and 
sleeping  less  -  and  ifs  taking  a  toll. 


■THE  BAD  NEWS  j  'THE  GOOD  NEWS 

1 29%  said  they  fell  asleep  at  work  ;  ;  34%  said  their  workplace 
;  PLnearlydid_ in jhe  pjevious  rnonuk  j  j  permits  napping  during  breaks. 

j 36%  said  they  nodded  off  J  * . 

j  while  driving.  j  , . . - . 

!  27%  said  they  frequently  find  it  I  !  THE  WORKDAY 

!  difficult  to  concentrate  at  work.  !  ||^M  ?  to  9  hpurs  a| 

;  20%  said  they  are  frequently  less  j  j  work  9  to  10  hours  a  day. 

;  productive  than  they  expect.  j  ‘  v>v  W0FK1U  fi 


Incentives  for  Health 


UMpW 


While  some  employers  are  using  a  stick  to  keep  health 
benefit  costs  down  (such  as  making  smokers  pay  larger 
premiums),  others  are  holding  out  carrots:  They’re 
altering  their  benefit  enrollment  systems  to  encourage 
employees  to  adopt  healthier  behaviors,  according  to  a 
survey  by  consulting  firm  Watson  Wyatt  Worldwide  Inc. 


PROGRAM 

OR  ACTIVITY 

INCORPORATED 
IN  ENROLLMENT 
PROCESS* 

CONSIDERING 
FOR  FUTURE 

Health  risk  assessment 

53% 

32% 

Disease  management 

36% 

32% 

Addressing  tobacco  use 

29% 

30% 

Organizing  on-site 
health  screenings 

26% 

32% 

Surcharge  if  spouses  have 
access  to  other  coverage 

20% 

21% 

Promoting  exercise  or 
fitness  center  use 

16% 

32% 

Weight  or  body  mass 
index  management 

14% 

36% 

*Now  or 
planned 
for  2009 


SOURCE:  WATSON  WYATT  WORLDWIDE  SURVEY 
OF  117  U.S.  COMPANIES.  DECEMBER  2007 
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Larger  Company, 
Better  Prevention 

Does  your  company 
currently  promote 
preventive  health 
benefits  and  behaviors, 
or  plan  to  do  so  within 
the  next  two  years? 


Currently 
do  so: 


61% 


10% 


CD 

C 

Q_ 


SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC.. 
2007  BENEFIT  DECISIONS'  IMPACT 
STUDY,  FEBRUARY  2008;  RESPONSES 
FROM  910  BENEFIT  EXECUTIVES 


Do  not 
plan  to  use 
this  strategy: 
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careers 


Co-Branded 

EMAIL 

BLASTS 


Reach  your  target  audience 
of  professional  IT  job  seek¬ 
ers  with  Computerworld’s 
Co-Branded  Email  Blasts. 
This  unique  program  allows 
you  to  choose  your  criteria 
of  1 00%  opt-in  subscribers 
by  geography,  company 
size,  job  title  and  industry. 

Call  Laura  Wilkinson  at 
800-762-2977  for  details! 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Labor 

Certification 

Ads 


Are  you  an 
individual, 
agency  or  law 
office  needing 
to  place  ads 
to  fulfill  legal 
requirements? 

* 


Business  Develop  Mgr: 
Conduct  mrkt  estimates;  estab. 
plans  for  revenue.  Segment  & 
prep  strategies  for  retail,  con¬ 
sumer  packaged  goods  and 
distribution  industries.  Lead  off¬ 
shore  support  teams  and  be 
willing  to  relocate  long  term  to 
clients'  nation-wide.  Must  have 
a  MBA/MA  in  marketing  &  BS 
degree  in  Engineering  +  2  yrs  of 
exp.  in  business  development 
and  client  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  in  onshore/  offshore  envi¬ 
ron  &  tech /  bus  process  out¬ 
source  support  services.  Job 
site:  Fremont,  CA.  Please  send 
resume  to  Gloria  Cavanaugh, 
Human  Resources  (Job 
LC0408),  Infosys  BPO  400 
Crossing  Blvd,  Suite  101, 
Bridgewater,  NJ  08807 


Software  Engineer,  Applications, 
Edison,  NJ:  Netpixel,  Inc.  needs 
exp.  professionals  to  design, 
develop  &  create  business  appli¬ 
cations  using  ASP.Net,  C#, 
VB.Net,  XML  Marklogic 
Database,  XSLT,  Biz  Talk 
Server,  Web  Services.  Analyze 
&  coordinate  user  needs  to 
develop  &  integrate  software 
applications  using  Oracle.  Test  & 
customize  changes  to  enhance 
operational  efficiency. 

Implement  content  Management 
workflow.  Competitive  salary. 
Send  resume  to  -Netpixel  Inc., 
42  Utica  Road,  Edison,  NJ 
08820.  Attn.:  HR  Dept. 


Pierpont  Community  & 
Technical  College  invites  appli¬ 
cations  for  Assistant  Professor 
of  Information  Systems 
Technology  Position  begins 
August  16,  2008.  Duties 
include  teaching  introductory 
through  upper-level  courses, 
advising,  and  committee  work. 
Minimum  :  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in 
Information  Systems  Preferred: 
M.A.  or  M.S.  degree  in 
Information  Systems;  See 
detailed  job  description 
(position  20080052) 

and  apply  online  at 

http://www.fairmontstatejobs.com 
ONLY  ONLINE  APPLICATIONS 
WILL  BE  ACCEPTED. 

Information  about  PCTC 
is  available  at  http://www.fair- 
montstate.edu  AA/EOE 

please  apply  online  at 
www.fairmontstatejobs.com 


IT  Managers  for  Plainsboro, 
NJ  based  IT  firm,  to  plan, 
direct  or  coordinate  activities 
in  such  fields  as  EDP,  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  systems 
analysis  &  computer  program¬ 
ming.  Send  resumes  to 
Saransh,  Inc.,  10  Schalks 
Crossing  Rd,  Suite  #  501-310, 
Plainsboro,  NJ  08536. 


Let  us  help  you  put 
together  an  effi¬ 
cient,  cost-effective 
program  that  will 
help  you  place  your 
ads  quickly 
and  easily. 


For  more  details, 
contact  us  at: 
800.762.2977 


IT 


careers 


Software  Engineers:  (Multiple 
positions).  Design  &  develop 
applns  in  client  server,  multi¬ 
tier  &  web  envir.  Req’s:  BS  or 
MS  in  CS,CE  or  rel  w/2-5  yrs 
exp.  Proficient  in 
Java/Oracle/C++.  Must  be 
able  to  relocate  to  various 
client  sites  throughout  US. 
Mail  resumes  to  Vedasoft, 
Inc,  608  Talon  Court,  Arnold, 
MD  21012  EOE. 


Synova  has  multiple  openings  for 
Project/Software  Engineers, 
DBA,  Syatem/Programmer 
Analysts.  Job  sites  various. 
Minimum  Requirement:  MS/BS 
with  1-5  IT  exp.  Apply  at 
ads@synovainc.com.  EOE. 

Skansoft  seeks  programmer/sys¬ 
tem  analyst,  DBA,  software  engi¬ 
neer  to  customize  applications 
using  special  tools  per  project 
needs.  Require  minimum  MS  or 
BS  with  1-5  years  IT  experience. 
Job  site  various.  Please  send 
resumes  to  4681  Amberwood  Ct, 
Rochester  Ml  48306.  EOE 


Cogent  Integrated  Business 
Solutions  seeks  programmer 
analyst,  DBA,  software  engineer 
to  customize  applications  using 
special  tools  such  as  Web  Tech, 
Linux,  Unix  etc.  Req  MS/BS  (or 
equivalent)  with  IT  exp.  Travel 
required.  Contact 

madhu@cogentibs.com. 

IT  engineer,  analyst,  DBA  needed 
by  Kogent  Systems  to  customize 
applications  using  Java,  J2EE, 
ASP,  Cobol,  .Net,  SQL,  Oracle, 
DB2,  JD  Edwards,  SAP,  XML, 
Peoplesoft,  eMatrix,  Jobsite  vari¬ 
ous.  MS/BS  with  IT  exp.  Contact 
vishnu@cogentsystems.net. 


Programmer  Analyst  needed 
w/Bach  or  forgn  equiv.  in  CS  or 
Engg  or  Math  &  1  yr  exp  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  dvlp  &  test  telecom  apples 
incl  Voice  Mail  sys,  IVR  sys, 
using  C,  C++,  VC++,  VB,  ASP, 
HTML,  DHTML,  XML,  TCP/IP, 
SMTP  &  MS  SQL.  Identify  cur¬ 
rent  operating  procedure  &  clar¬ 
ify  prgrms.  Prov  tech  supp.  Mail 
res:  Eagle  Teleconf.  Serv  Inc., 
142  E.  39th  St„  NY,  NY  10016. 
Job  loc:  NYC  or  in  any  unantic¬ 
ipated  loc  in  USA 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  iT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


I  A  Little  loo  Agile 

IT  pilot  fish  is  testing  a  new 
Web  site  built  using  an  agile 
methodology,  and  he’s  not 
!  impressed.  “I  wanted  to  test 
a  new  feature  added  to  the 
J  ‘user  profile’  section,”  he 
says.  “We  had  cleverly  de¬ 
signed  the  user  profile  page 
to  be  password-protected, 
using  the  same  password 
j  used  to  get  into  the  site.  But 
my  password  wouldn’t  work. 
The  system  gave  me  an  error 
saying  I  couldn’t  use  anything 
but  alphanumeric  characters, 
and  my  password  contained 
i  an  underscore.  But  I  was  al- 
I  lowed  to  create  a  password 
initially  with  an  underscore! 
Apparently,  our  teams  didn’t 
design  any  standard  require- 
i  ments  for  passwords  -  they 


just  built  one  password  test 
to  create  your  account  and  a 
different  password  test  for 
the  user  profile  page.  And 
I  couldn’t  change  my  pass¬ 
word,  because  the  page  that 
would  allow  me  to  change  my 
password  didn’t  accept  the 
password  that  the  Web  site 
had  already  allowed  me  to 
create.” 

Well,  Yes 

It’s  near  the  end  of  a  months- 
long  user-acceptance  test  for 
a  very  big  customer  of  this 
financial  software  vendor, 
when  this  pilot  fish  gets  a 
call  one  afternoon  saying  the 
system  is  failing  and  no  one 
can  access  the  application. 
First  question  to  customer: 
“What  did  you  change?” 


Customer’s  immediate 
response:  We  didn’t  touch 
anything.  But  after  a  day  of 
digging,  fish  has  a  clearer 
answer:  They  touched  some¬ 
thing.  “Their  database  admin 
had  removed  all  the  database 
permissions  for  the  log-in  be¬ 
ing  used  for  the  application,” 
groans  fish.  “He  thought  the 
log-in  had  too  many  permis¬ 
sions,  and  he  didn’t  like  it. 
When  asked  what  permis¬ 
sions  he  did  grant  the  log-in, 
his  reply  was,  ‘None.  Will  that 
cause  a  problem?’  ” 

Broken,  Redefined 

First  assignment  for  this 
newly  hired  pilot  fish:  Design 
a  database  application.  But 
she’s  not  allowed  to  create 
any  tables  or  keys,  only 
submit  the  design  to  a  data¬ 
base  admin.  DBA  accepts 
fish’s  tables  but  rejects  her 
proposed  indexes  -  and  the 
resulting  performance  is 
miserable,  but  DBA  refuses  to 
budge.  So  when  the  DBA  goes 
on  vacation  a  few  months 


later,  fish  asks  his  temporary 
replacement  for  a  new  index 
on  the  test  system.  It  tests 
fine,  so  it’s  moved  to  the  live 
database.  “The  users  imme¬ 
diately  contact  me,”  fish  says.  ; 
“They  think  the  application 
must  be  broken  because  what  l 
used  to  take  several  minutes 
to  run  now  takes  seconds.  I 
ask  if  they’re  getting  the  cor¬ 
rect  response.  Yes,  they  say, 
but  it's  happening  too  fast 
to  be  doing  the  job.  I  explain 
what  happened,  and  they’re 
all  happy.” 

i 

■  You  can  make  Sharky 
happy  by  sending  me  your 
true  tale  of  IT  life  at  sharky  @ 
computerworld.com.  I’ll 

return  the  favor  with  a  snazzy  ! 

| 

Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it. 


\  COMPUTERWORiD.COM  j 

O  DO  YOU  LOVE  SHARK  TANK? 

Then  you  might  like  Shark  Bait,  too  ^ 

Dive  in  and  dish  the  dirt 
with  like-minded  IT  pros:  r 

sharkbait.computerworld.com 

O  CHECK  OUT  Sharky 's  blog,  browse  the 
.  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home  . 

deliveryatcomputerworld.com/sharky. 
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How  to  Compete  on  Analytics:  Apply  It 


THE  POWER  TO  KNOW 


How  to  Compete 
on  Analytics: 
Apply  It 

Come  Hear  What 
the  Buzz  Is  About 


Attend  our  IT  Executive  Forum  in 
one  of  the  following  cities: 

San  Francisco,  California 

Wednesday,  June  4, 2008 

8:45am  to  Noon,  Grand  Hyatt  San  Francisco 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Tuesday,  June  24, 2008 

8:45am  to  Noon,  The  Metropolitan  Club,  Sears  Tower 


Apply  for  complimentary*  registration  at  www.itexecutiveforum.com 
or  contact  Kerry  Lafond  at  888-299-0155 


•> 
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IT  EXECUTIVE  FORUM 

COMPETING  ON  ANALYTICS 


Presented  in  collaboration  with 


^Complimentary  registration  is  restricted  to  qualified  line  of  business  and  IT  executives  in  user  organizations. 
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■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Stunt  IT 


T  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  last  week,  the  IT 
staff  built  a  supercomputer.  A  world-class  super¬ 
computer.  Out  of  PCs.  Using  just  local  IT  talent. 
JL.  I  (OK,  a  team  from  Indiana  University  also  helped.) 
And  it  was  done  in  less  than  a  day. 

A  stunt?  Certainly.  A  real  IT  project?  Yes,  just  as  certainly. 


In  fact,  it  was  the 
epitome  of  a  real  IT  prop 
ect.  It  was  funded  by  the 
departments  that  will  use 
the  machine.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  so  the  right  tech¬ 
nology  can  solve  prob¬ 
lems,  and  planned  so  that 
it  would  come  together 
cleanly  and  effectively. 
And  it  went  operational 
on  budget  and  ahead  of 
schedule. 

How  many  of  your  real 
IT  projects  can  make  all 
those  claims? 

Of  course,  it  was  also 
a  stunt.  The  new  super¬ 
computer  was  given  a 
catchy  name,  “Steele” 
(after  retired  Purdue 
computer  center  director 
John  Steele).  The  project 
was  announced  with  a 
YouTube  video  made  to 
look  like  a  movie  pre¬ 
view.  More  than  800  off- 
the-shelf  commercial  PCs 
were  delivered,  unboxed 
and  rack-mounted  all  at 
once,  just  to  show  it  could 
be  done. 

And  it  was  assembled 
and  working  in  one  day. 


That  wasn’t  just  because 
it  made  a  better  stunt. 

The  school’s  three  exist¬ 
ing  scientific-computing 
clusters  had  been  taken 
offline  five  days  earlier, 
and  academic  research¬ 
ers  needed  the  hardware 
up  and  running  fast. 

When  was  the  last  time 
you  did  something  like 
that?  Something  splashy 
and  flashy,  something  to 
make  users  say,  “Wow, 
this  is  really  great  stuff”? 

It’s  a  good  idea,  doing 
a  stunt  now  and  then  to 
show  off.  It’s  good  for 
morale  and  for  IT’s  repu¬ 
tation  in  your  company. 

But  you  wouldn’t  want 
to  do  it  with  every  roll¬ 
out.  Or  even  with  every 
major  rollout. 


See,  a  stunt  has  to 
work.  It’s  intentionally 
high-profile.  The  point  is 
to  have  everyone  watch¬ 
ing  as  you  look  good 
doing  what  you  do.  You 
really  can’t  afford  to  fail. 

That  means  the  flashy 
stunt  rollout  has  to  be 
planned  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  care  and  executed 
with  extraordinary  dis¬ 
cipline.  Everyone  has 
to  know  exactly  what’s 
supposed  to  happen.  Each 
IT  person  —  there  were 
more  than  200  involved 
in  the  Purdue  rollout  — 
has  to  know  his  task  and 
be  prepared  for  whatever 
might  go  awry. 

And  as  with  any  good 
magic  trick,  everything 
has  to  be  prepared  in 
advance  to  minimize 
failure.  That  requires 
lots  of  advance  testing, 
well-practiced  hardware 
configuration  and  bullet¬ 
proof  software  installa¬ 
tion.  Everything  that  can 
be  done  before  zero  hour 
should  be  done. 

So,  no  half-baked  plans, 


no  seat-of-the-pants  navi-  < 
gation,  no  individuals 


doing  it  their  own  way  —  1 

just  a  smoothly  executed 
delivery  that  makes  users  ) 
happy  and  makes  your  IT  j 
staffers  look  brilliant. 

i 

And  there’s  one  other 

I 

advantage:  Stunt  IT  is 
fun.  For  most  of  the  IT 
staffers  involved,  it’s  a 
burst  of  hard  work  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  enormous 
feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  plenty  of  admi-  jj 
ration  from  the  rest  of  the  ! 

i 

organization. 

There’s  really  just  one 
downside.  No,  not  the 
chance  of  failure  —  with  J 

the  right  preparation,  you  ! 
can  do  this. 

The  downside  is  that 
once  users  see  your  IT 
shop  deliver  a  crisp,  dis¬ 
ciplined,  well-planned 

I 

and  well-prepared  roll¬ 
out,  they’ll  expect  that 
level  of  quality  from  IT 
all  the  time. 

Then  again,  if  you  have  ! 
the  skills  and  discipline 
necessary  for  stunt  IT,  \ 
you  should  be  able  to  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  all  your  other  | 
projects.  They  might  not 
be  flashy  and  splashy,  but  j 
they’d  be  the  sharp,  ef¬ 
fective,  real  IT  work  your  I 
business  needs. 

That  really  would  be 
some  stunt.  9 
Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 

_ _  i 
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M  When  was  the 
last  time  you  did 
something  splashy 
j  and  flashy,  some- 

1  thing  to  make 
j  users  say,  ‘Wow, 
i  this  is  really  great 

I  stuff?9 
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Akamai,  Enabling  the  Revolution 


Best  Buy  has  been  ranked  number  one  for 
handling  daily  Web  site  volume  during  the  holidays. 
Having  added  mash  ups,  waiting  room  applications, 
and  customer-powered  content,  Best  Buy  has 
revolutionized  its  online  customer  experience  by 
integrating  interactive  and  rich  media,  and 
providing  a  personalized  shopping  environment. 


A  lot  can  happen  in  ten  years.  Especially  with 
Internet  technology  that's  revolutionizing  virtually 
every  facet  of  business.  New  sales  channels.  New 
applications  and  business  processes.  New 
opportunities— and  risks.  In  our  first  ten  years, 
Akamai  has  helped  the  world's  leading  businesses 
become  the  world's  leading  online  businesses. 

And  we're  just  getting  started. 


l  Akamai 


Learn  more  at  www.akamai.com/10years 


H  i "  i  l  (Ya  lt;,n  UK  I 
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ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT: 


Business  Driven.  Not  Just  Business  Aligned. 


Alternative  thinking  is  repositioning  IT  from  the  server  closet 
to  the  front  lines,  embracing  its  impact  on  the  business 


(not  just  in  a  PowerPoint®  deck,  but  actually  doing  it). 

It's  rewiring  the  rules  of  engagement  to  identify  problems, 
prioritize  solutions  and  automate  change  (before  things 


become  business  critical). 

It's  partnering  with  HP,  a  pioneering  force  behind  ITIL,  to  levera 
the  experience  of  certified  consultants  and  utilize  the  ingenuity 
engrained  in  the  DNA  of  our  software. 

It's  placing  business  metrics  under  the  microscope  everyday, 
every  minute,  every  nanosecond — enhancing  insight  and 
extending  control  (from  a  financial  perspective,  for  a  change). 


